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JOHNSON ART FOR shang ng p 

; Johnson collection has been 
ote st Bala, according to the ena 
reports, by the transier of certain fun a 
originally appropriated for other a 
purposes by the Finance Commer, - ‘ 
City Council to the amount they rt 
ready authorized for the payment o . 
eral and State taxes, maintenance . the 
collection and fireproofing the Jonmone 
residence, making the necessary tota uP 
wards of $900,000. The will provided a i 
the city did not take these measures by Oct. 
14, the collection was to revert to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS IN THE WAR. 


In the ranks of our armies the valor of 
American artists is fast becoming as con- 
spicuous as that of their Allies abroad. 
Many have abandoned lucrative careers to 
“join the colors”; some in the camouflage. 
Others, who have taken the Plattsburg 
course, have received commissions, and 
each day sees new enrollments. New York 
will have many vacant studios this winter 
in consequence. 

Robert Aitken, as is well known, was one 
of the first to volunteer his services. | He 
holds the rank of captain and is training 
and drilling embryo soldiers at one of the 
largest camps. Sherry Fry, another suc- 
cessful sculptor, soon afterward abandoned 
his studio and was accepted in the camou- 
flaze. Charles A. Rumsey is a first lieuten- 
ant at Yaphank. 
gent onl +o “alone up” and with the rank of 
first lieutenant will soon go to France as an 
interpreter. 
OF the successful painters Paul Dougherty 
was one of the first to sacrifice his art for 
the flag. He is in the camouflage, 
ployed in the Navy “somewhere on the 
coast.” Barry Faulkner, Everett Warner 
and Kent Wetherell are also with the 
camouflage. Earl Stetson Crawford, a 
Plattsburg man, is a first lieutenant at Yap- 
hank, and Harry D. Thresher has gone with 

> Seventh. rT 
FF ee women, recently gave up his 
studio in the Bryant Park Building and left 
for France, it is said, to join the Army. 

Leon Dabo, who has Just returned from 
Europe, spent his three months’ holiday 1n 
the French aviation corps, where Elmer 
Schoffield has been for nearly two years. 
, pheus Cole, having been prevented from 
going abroad, has recently jointed the 
Home Defense Squad. ' 

Many more departures are pending, and 
numerous painters and sculptors are still 
seeking places in the Army and Navy. Cer- 
tain it is that our artists are proving the 
high ideals of their calling. 





WOMEN’S CAMOUFLAGE. 


A project is on foot to organize a camp | 


for training women artists in the work of 
camouflage. Land has been offered for the 
camp and the War Department has ex- 


pressed its approval, but cannot spare, at | 


present, any of the men from the first 


camouflage unit to serve as instructor. 


When this becomes possible, the details | 


of the camp will be at once arranged. The 
present object is to ascertain how many 
women artists would embrace the oppor- 
tunity to turn their special training to the 
service of the Government. 

Women would probably be used only in 
this country, but the development of the 
war cannot be foreseen and this move 
ment is in line with the tendency every- 


where to use the ability of women in war 


work. 

There is no age limit, but 
should be physically strong and active and 
should have had experience in landscape, 
mural or scene painting. 
ture is also useful. ; 

Those who would be interested in such 
a camp are asked to send their names and 
addresses to Mrs. Clara Lathrop 


Marshfield Hills, Mass. 


Mr. Gustavus Kirby of the American Art 
Association has been appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Export Licenses at Washington, 
which means that all articles entered for 
export from the country during the war, 
must have his official O. K. The post is 
one of importance and distinction and Mr. 
Kirby is to be congratulated upon his selec- 
tion. Meanwhile, Mr. Kirby as the able as- 
sistant of his father, Mr. Thomas E. Kirby, 
of the American Art Association, will be 
much missed in N. Y. the coming season. 
as he will be obliged—save for an_occa- 
sional visit to N. Y.—to remain in Wash- 
ington where he has leased a house for 
himself and Mrs. Kirby for the winter 





And now John Flanagan | 


em- | 


Dana Pond, successful painter | 


applicants | 


Training in sculp- | 


Strong, | 


GREAT LONDON BOOK SALE. 
| (Special cable to AMERICAN Art News) 
| London, Oct. 11, 1917—A superb collec- 
tion of rare early printed German, Italian 
| and French books, formed by Mr. Fairfax 
Murray, will be sold at auction at Christie’s 
—the first portion Dec. 10 next, and the 
second portion early in 1918. The sale is 
already exciting lively anticipation in liter- 
ary circles. 





STATUE OF “CIVIC VIRTUE” 


A plaster model of “Civic Virtue,” and the 
fountain to be its base, designed by Fred; 
erick Macmonnies, is being erected in City 
Hall Park on the site of the present foun- 
tain. If the model is accepted by the Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission it will be done in 
metal and replace the old fountain. 

The statue comprises the heroic figure 
of a gladiator, who holds in his hand a 
mask which he has torn from the face of a 
crouching female at his feet. The fountain 
is to be paid for by a bequest of $50,000 
left to the city by Mrs. Angelina Crane of 
Brooklyn. 
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A McKINLEY MEMORIAL 


A memorial statue to McKinley by T. 
Massey Rhind, was unveiled in Niles, Ohio, 
October 5th, when the principal address 
| was made by Former President Taft. 
| Miss Helen McKinley, sister of the late 
| President, unveiled the twelve foot statue. 
The memorial was erected at a cost of 
|more than $400,000, on ground which had 

been condemned by the township. In 
|the center of the structure is a court of 
| honor, which is surrounded by huge Doric 
| columns. 

| It was through the efforts of Joseph G. 
Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, Ohio, that an 
|act permitting the erection of the memorial 
| was passed by Congress in 1911. The money 
was raised by public contribution and the 
largest individual donation was $75,000, giv- 
en by Mr. Henry C. Frick. 

| 


|/MONUMENT FOR N. Y. INFANTRY 








BARNARD OR SAINT-GAUDENS 
History of the Controversy As to Whose 
Statue Best Presents Him 
The proposal to erect the statue of Lin- 
coln by George Grey Barnard in London 
originated in a peace celebration held in 
New York several years ago and a site had 
been panpered for it near the House of 
Lords. riticism of the statue, however, 
as being slouchy and ungainly, have recent- 
ly been widely circulated in London, and 
according to cable dispatches have created 
a sensation in art circles there. Alfred 
Mond, First Commissioner of Works, in 
London, was quoted in one of these’ dis- 
patches as asserting that it was for the 
United States to judge the artistic merits 
of the statue it proposed to erect and that 
the only desire of the British Government 
was to offer every opportunity possible for 
the commemoration of the peaceful relations 
of the two countries. Articles attacking the 





| The new monument of the 104th New 
York Infantry, Wadsworth Guards, on An- 
tietam battlefield, erected by the State of 
' New York, was dedicated September 27th. 
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VALUABLE GEMS STOLEN 

| Turquoises valued at $200,000 by Hayo- 
|zoun Hohannes Topakyan, Persian Con- 
|} sul General in New York, were stolen from 
|}a strong-box in one of the exhibition rooms 
{on the third floor of the Persian Court 
'Studios, at 40 West 57th Street, recently 
lit is learned. <A_ twelfth century vast 
|which Mr. Topakyan values at $3,000 also 
| was removed from an exhibition cabinet 
|in the same room. 


| The gems and the vase were the joint 
|property of Messrs. Topakyan and H. G. 
Kevorkian, the latter now in Europe. Ac- 
cording to the former there were 20,000 
carats of the gems, ranging in value from 
$5 to $20 a carat. 


ART MUSEUM GETS $100,00 
A bequest of $100,000 to the Minneapolis 
Museum was made in the will of Major 
|John Bigelow, Minneapolis, who died in 
Minneapolis September 13th last. 
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DENS LINCOLN 
Park, Chicago 


ZORN GIVES CHILDREN’S HOME 


According to a dispatch from Stockholm 
to the Chicago “Tribune,” Anders L. 
has given land, buildings, and $50,000 in 
cash for the establishment of a children’s 
home at Mora, in the province of Dalarne, 
Sweden, a romantic spot. 

It was im Mora that Zorn was born, and 
now has his chateau and woodland studio. 
A statue at Mora, erected by the artist, 
marks the spot where Sweden’s liberator, 
Gustavus Vasa, aroused the peasantry to a 
successful revolt against Danish tryranny. 


EPSTEIN “JOINS THE COLORS” 

This week Jacob Epstein joins the Lon- 
don Jewish Regiment as a private, and 
avers that he is looking forward with pleas 
urable anticipation to life as a soldier. He 
faces with philosophy the fact that his work 
must wait over till his return once more 
to a civil occupation and no doubt will find 
much to stimulate his art in the experiences 
which lie before him. 


Zorn | 


Barnard statue were published in the Art 
World, in August and were repeated in the 
September issue of that periodical. Mr. 
Humphrey, Secretary of the American Cen- 
tenary Peace Committee, in replying to 
these, called attention to the fact that Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, Charles Dana Gibson, 
John Sargent, Theodore Roosevelt and 
others had praised the work as being the 
finest of its kind in existence. 

“I notice in the Times,” said Mr. Humphrey, “a 
cable message from London agen calling attention 
to the criticisms of the Barnard statue. It had not 
been the intention of the American Peace Centenary 
Committee, which is presenting this statue to the 
British Peace Centenary Committee, to pay any 
attention to these criticisms in the U. S. because of 
their pre-eminently personal origin and vitriolic in- 


ception, 
“Mr. Ruckstuhl, editor of the “Art World,” 
is an artist of some repute in the United 


States; but he goes far out of his way both 
as an adopted American and as an artist to misrep- 
resent to the public one of the most remarkable art 
roductions of a century. He calls the pose of 
3arnard’s Lincoln ‘unnatural and slouchy in a pear- 


ance,’ particularly because Mr. Lincoln’s ands 
are folded in front of his body. This pose was one 
of the most natural assumed by Lincoln in his 


thoughtful moments when his eloquence consisted more 
in the real force of his thoughts than in the giration 
of his arms. Lincoln never was a windmill. e was 
quiet, firm and taciturnly forceful. Those who knew 
him best say the hands as posed were in a character- 
istic position when Mr. Lincoln was thinking most 
intently. This was conspicuously so in the , B+ 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. Those who saw Mr. Lincoln 
at Cooper Union in 1861 testify that this was a char- 
acteristic and natural position &, a man of Lincoln's 
general awkwardness. 

“The men who knew Lincoln best 
stood before Barnard’s statue and pronounced it the 
real Lincoln. Lincoln was long, lank and lean in 
peresn and was called homely in harsh, vulgar terms 
ny the copperheads and critics of his day, who never 
comprehended his masterful and merciful spirit. They 
only saw ‘the rail-splitter,’ ‘the mud-sill,” and ‘the 
frontier slouch.’ Barnard’s Lincoln is characteristic 


of the man.” 
FOR BARNARD 

The current issue of the Touchstone Mag- 
azine, edited by Mrs. Mary Fanton Roberts, 
who is an enthusiastic admirer of the Bar- 
nard Lincoln, publishes a letter from Theo 
dore Roosevelt, which says: 

“At last we have the Lincoln of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. How long have we been waiting for th 
Lincoln! I feared with the passing of years it wo 
never come, but here it is, the living Lincoln, the 
great democrat. This statue is unique; I know of no 
other so full of life. The greatest sculptor of our 
age. One is worthy of the other. I congratulate 
Barnard with all my heart. He has given us incoln, 
the Lincoln we know and love.” 

“IT have no words with which to tell you how much 
I like your work.” 

Comments of MacMonnies 

Frederick MacMonnies, also in the cur- 
rent issue of “The Touchstone,” says: 
| “How can it make any difference to the world 

whether it is democratic or plutocratic or autocratic, 
| whether it is modern or classic? What we want in 

Barnard’s statue is that sculptor’s vision of Lincoln’s 
| soul—and we have it. In addition to this, it is good 
sculpture, composition and excellent design. 
| “As to the clothes with which Mr. Barnard has 
| draped the statue, how unimportant! I take it for 
| granted that so great an artist as Barnard would not 
| use any clothes that were not appropriate to the times, 
| “I always think of Lincoln as a stupendous laborer, 
}4 man of sorrow and acquainted with grief, a men 
| thinking into the terrific problems of the day and 
helping to solve them. And as Barnard thinks of 
Lincoln as a rugged, worn, sad, kindly spiritual human 
| being, why quarrel with it? That is his vision. 
| “He has helped to let the public into the secret of 
| Lincoln’s greatness.”’ 

Paul Swan Favors Barnard 


Mr. Paul Swan writes the New York Sun 
as follows: 

“The philistine attitude of Representative Rogers 

and a few other lawmakers regarding the Lincoln 
statue of George Grey Barnard proves once ain 
that works of art should never be submitted for their 
worth to materialistic and unimaginative judges. 
_ “It is preposterous that a man with the great crea- 
tive and imaginative power, the sense of finesse and 
strength of George Grey. Barnard should be open to 
the demolishing judgment of those whose vocations 
preclude any comprehension of things artistic and 
creative. 

“Personally I have sounded many ‘creators’ and 
‘interpretators’ of art, and they all agree that the 
statue of Lincon is < sincere, sympathetic and poetic 
representation of ‘the rail splitter,’ the man who knew 
what he was talking about when he said: ‘God must 
ae loved the homely people—he made so many of 
them. 

“Evidently, Mr. Rogers wants a ‘pretty man,’ with 
French heeled shoes. Poetry is found in ruggedness 
as well as in a Lincoln ’prettified’ until he is a Beaw 
Brummell. George Grey Barnard has vividly por- 
trayed the poetry of homeliness, the fine underlying 
| soul of rugged proportions for those who can see. 
| et artists and not lawmakers be the judges of art.” 
(Continued on second page) 
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by, depicts the great political leader, the 
powerful upbuilder of a great Empire, not 
the egotistical and attitudinizing ‘Dizzy’ 
some of his contemporaries liked to carica- 
ture. The Lincoln which should stand in 
proximity to these imperishable effigies of 
famous Englishmen 
sympathetically depict the 
Emancipator, the heroic, 
American leader who bore so bravely the 
great burden of his nation’s troubles. 


“The humble origin of the man, the un- 
couthness his enemies found in his person- 
ality, need not be suggested in a statue in- 
tended to personify for all time the triumph 
of the democratic principle. Mr. George 
Grey Barnard has been at pains to denote 
the ungainliness of his Lincoln, to present 
him in an ugly pose, to exaggerate, prob- 
ably for some comprehensible artistic ef 
fect, certain physical defects. This is, there- 
fore, not an appropriate statue of President 
| Lincoln to put in that place to represent 
to generations to come of Englishmen the | 
true spirit of America. We have a few pub- 
|lic statues of Lincoln much better suited | 
to the purpose. 


ideal of 





“As a matter of fact, Lincoln was a man 
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THE LITHOGRAPHS OF 


EUGENE 


DELACROIX 


By Frank Weitenkampf 


MERYON 


In the MacGeorge Collection 
by Wm. Aspenwall Bradley 


N ADDITION to the two illustrated arti- 
cles of the above titles the October issue 
of “The Print-Collectors’ Quarterly’ contains 
the following: “The Reign of the Clipper,” 
A Romantic Chapter in American Merchant 
Marine, by Henry Collins Brown; “The 
Print Department of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts,” by Marie C. Lehr; “Portraits of 
Robert Havell, Junior,” Engraver of Audu- 
bon’s “The Birds of America,” by George 
Alfred Williams. 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 


| Ina letter to the N. Y. “Times” of Oct. 2 

















BARNARD OR ST. GAUDENS 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Texan Favors Barnard Statue 


A. W. Grant, of San Antonio, Texas, who 
does not claim to be an art critic writes as 
follows to the New York Tribune on Bar- 
nard’s Lincoln: 

“Numerous critics, it appears, do not like the 
Barnard statue of Lincoln. One, for instance, a sculp- 
tor who was pecuntes from a tombstone yard, pointed 
out to me a large number of defects when I showed 
him a photograph of it. hether any of the other 
critics also have been graduated from tombstone 
yards, I do not know, but this I do know: that any- 
one who has followed the struggles of George Grey 
Barnard for years, seen the examples of his work, 
some exquisitely becutiful, and some with a vigor 
that can i 
experience with the critics), cannot but be glad there is 
among American artists one of such sincerity. I am 
mot an art critic, but would it not be refreshing, 
should a replica of the Lincoln statue be sent to 
Great Britain, that the example used for a gift be 
the work of a man whose artistry and whose honesty 
stand out in contrast to the dollar worship which, in 
British eyes, is so frequent an indictment against all 
Americans?’ 


FOR SAINT-GAUDENS 

A Lincoln for London 

“Oliver Cromwell,” editorially says the 
N. Y. “Times,” “has been variously por- 
trayed in English picture and story, as 
bigoted and vengeful and treacherous and 
cruel, as forbidding of aspect. But, when 
the time came to set up in front of St 
Stephen’s a statue of Cromwell, the patriot 
the liberator of English thought, was 
depicted by an enlightened sculptor in his 
true historical aspect. The Cromwell at the 
Parliament Buildings is the true Cromwell 
of clarified history. The Beaconsfield, ne 





e likened to Rodin’s (who also has had his | 


of splendid stature. He faced his troubles 
erect, not bowed with his hands clasped 
in front of his body in an attitude of humil- 
ity and despair. Mr. Barnard has evolved 
a Lincoln which just suits the fancy of Mr 
Barnard and his friends. We should not 
care to deprive them of the aesthetic en- 
joyment they derive from contemplation of 
it. But let us set up in London a statue of 
Lincoln which faithfully represents the 
great public and historic side of the author | 
of the Gettysburg address and the second 
inaugural speech, the powerful, unshrinking, 
| heroic and triumphant Lincoln. 

J 











Augustus Thomas Speaks. 


| Augustus Thomas writes: 

“Your issue of Thursday, Sept. 27, has on its page 
13 a reported interview with Andrew B. Humphrey, 
secretary of the American Peace Centenary Commit- 





in Cincinnati, a replica of which it is proposed to| 
erect in London. he statue is the work of George 
Grey Barnard, who never saw Lincoln, and according | 


to r. Humphrey, it has been approved in writing 
by Col. Roosevelt. 

“Mr. Roosevelt was seven years old when Mr. | 
Lincoln died, and if he ever saw Mr. Lincoln he 


cannot have remembered him distinctly enough to pass | 
on this portrait. The Colonel was only two years 
old at the time of the Douglas-Lincoln debates and it 
would seem that his statement that the statue is the 
man of that contest would require reinforcement. 
“The photographs that Mr. Ruckstuh! printed in the | 
Art World show Lincoln’s feet to have been dis- | 
proportionately slender, even before this expert from | 
Scranton had been called in, It.is that ‘otherwise in | 
proportion’ apoclrypha that Americans are objecting 
}to. Mr. Barnard has given the martyred President | 
feet that are bulbous, thick and eccentric, and with | 
a skyline like a storm at sea. And why this dictum 
that a foot 12% inches long (one of his feet was only | 
12 inches long) on a man 76% inches tall is enormous- | 
ly large and an exaggeration of frontier type? The 
ordinary man 68 inches tall and using 2 No. 8 shoe 
of commerce has a foot 10 inches long, a difference | 
so small—in proportion—that it must be figured | 
decimally. 
| “Let us immortalize democracy, of course, but let 
us, as far as we can shape it, make immortality sefe 
for a democrat.” 











| The N. Y. “Tribune” in a long essay on 
monumental art says: 

|_.“It_ is, then, not alone because Mr. Barnard’s 
Lincoln is revolting as a portrait that Mr. Charles 

| P. Taft, reputed to be the potential donor of the 

| 

| 


N. Y. “Tribune’s” Views 


| bronze, should think twice before he allows the com- 
mittee acting in the matter to ignore the protest of 
Lincoln’s son and present it to London. e¢ should 
ponder also this large question of artistic manners, 
this principle of framing a public memorial with a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind, for the 
unchanging traditions of a special form of art. He 
is known as a collector of oil masters, a connoisseur 
of fine things. Let him, in that capacity, ask himself 
which statue comes the nearer to matching the Lincoln 
of Lowell’s ode—Barnard’s or the masterpiece by 
| Saint-Geudens in Chicago, a replica of which could 
| surely be procured. Before which one of them will 
| the people of Great Britain pause in recognition of 
the true representative of this country in the Civil 
| war, set before them purged of all unimportant traits 
| made manifest in truly heroic mould—a figure not of 
| Illinois and yesterday, but of America and all time.” 
| 





What the N. Y. “Times” Believes 


| An editorial in the N. Y. “Times” 
|September 28 last says: 


| “The gentlemen who are willing to incur the grave 
} . ‘oe . . 
| responsibility of placing before the Houses of Parlia- 
| ment in Westminster a _ replica of George Grey 
Barnard’s ungainly statue of Abraham Lincoln are of 
| the opinion that all expressions of disapproval of 
| this piece of sculpture as a work of art or as a por- 
trait are of ‘pre-eminently personal origin and vitriolic 
inception.’ The phrase is precious and should be 
preserved. But its purport is untrue. There is noth- 
ing either personal or vitriolic in the common be- 
lief of all reasonably intelligent Americans who have 
viewed Mr. Barnard’s Lincoln without prejudice thet 
it is not a good likeness of the man; that it depicts 
him in an aspect and a posture not typical or natural; 
that it is ungainly, and that it is not an effigy to set 
up in a foreign capital as a memorial of a great man 
and a symbol of American institutions. Mr. Roose- 
velt, to be sure, praises the statue, while Mr. John S. 
Sargent says he has no words in which to tell Mr. 
Barnard how he likes the work, a noncommittal expres- 
sion which somehow reminds one of Lincoln himself. 
“We, too, have no words in which to tell Mr. 
Barnard how much we like his work. With all the 
words in the dictionary on call, we should fail. But 
there is nothing of prejudice against the sculptor in 
that. We have often greatly admired his statuary, and 
to his Lincoln the only objection we have to make 
now is that it is not a fitting embodiment of the 
Emancipator to place publicly in London. It may 
have an abundance of that kind of artistic merit 
that escapes the common eye. hat does not count 
| for much in a statue which is to stand for ages to 


of 





) unique. 


should faithfully and | 
_ the} 
self-sacrificing | 


tee, upon the much discussed statue of Lincoln, now | Gray 





come before the walls of St. Stephen’s. In Mr. 


a0 | Roosevelt’s tribute to his work there is one indis- | 





putable phrase, to wit: ‘It is unique.’ Let it remain 
If a copy of an existing statue of Lincoln 
must be set up in London, let it be a replica of one 
more clearly representative of the world’s ideal of the 
man fifty-two years after his death. It might be 
better to have a new statue made. If the Barnard 
statue is placed in front of the Parliament Buildings, 
we prophesy that the force of public opinion will 
compel its removal in a short time.” 


Pennell for Staint-Gaudens 


Joseph Pennell in the N. Y. 
writes as follows: 


“The London County Council possesses the power to 
refuse to erect any work of sculpture offered the 
metropolis. It is to be hoped in the case of this 
Lincoln they will exercise their power and not give 
Britons permanent proof of what they believe, that 
Lincoln was a guy and that American sculpture is 
funny. If, as you say, a statue of Lincoln is wanted 
to add to the awful marble yard or bronze foundry 
in Parliament Square, let us send a replica of Saint- 
Gauden’s Lincoln, a dignified presentment of one 
great American by another. It should prove an in- 
\eresting object lesson to England in art and history.” 


“Times” 





To Let America Decide 


A cable to the N. Y. “Times,” 
London, Sept. 25, says: 

“Discussing the Barnard statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
Sir Alfred Mond, First Commissioner of Works, said 
to the Times’ correspondent: 

“*It is not for us here to judge as to the artistic 
merits of the statue of the great American states- 
man. Let America decide what presentation of their 
national hero they desire to offer us; we shall gladly 
receive it. The only wish of the British Government 
is to commemorate the great leader. It has no desire 
to enter the controversy as to the merits of the statue. 

***It has been pointed out in other quarters that a 
divergence of opinion is inevitable concerning any 
work of art. It is impossible and wrong to forget 
that Lincoln rose from rail-splitter to be the great 
President of a great republic, therefore, England 
holds, it would be a mistake to idealize the man too 
much. London wants to see Lincoln as he was.” 


dated 





“Pose Like a Bird’s,” Says Rogers 

The Washington correspondent of the 
N. Y. “Sun,” under date of Oct. 5 last, 
gives a report of a resolution offered by 
Representative Rogers, and also records his 
comments on the statue of Lincoln by 
Barnard as follows: 


“Representative 


Rogers (Mass.) intro- 


|duced a resolution in the House today ask- 


ing the President to use his good offices to 
prevent the statue of Lincoln by George 
i 3arnard, now in Cincinnati, from be- 
ing sent to London as the gift of this 
nation. 

“Mr. Rogers thinks London would form 
a dreadful opinion of the ‘Great Liberator’ 
from the statue in question. He read a 
letter from Robert Lincoln, son of the 
martyred President, showing how the family 
felt about it. 

“Here are some of the things Mr. Rogers 
said about Mr. Barnard’s work of art: 

‘A neck like Alice in Wonderland after 
she swallowed the wrong piece of cake 

‘A pose patterned after the crane. 

‘Shapeless canal-boat structures instead of 
boots or shoes. 

‘More simian than human. 

‘Misshapen, ugly, comic, cartoonist feet 
exhibiting plenty of sole, but no soul.’” 


Mr. Ruckstuhl’s Views 

In the New York Times of September 
28th last, Mr. F. Wellington Ruckstuh! 
editor of the “Art World,” himself a well 
known sculptor, was quoted in defense of 
some scattered adverse criticism of the 
Lincoln statue by Barnard, which had ap- 
peared in print and also presented letters 
from Messrs. Robert Lincoln, son of the 
late President, and Joseph H. Choate. The 
Times said: 


“F. Wellington Ruckstuhl denies that he had, as 
alleged by Secretary A. B. Humphrey of the American 
Peace Centenary Committee, ‘originated’ a campaign 
against the erection of George Grey Barnard’s statue 
of Abraham Lincoln in London. Mr. Humphrey had 
referred to Mr. Rucksthul as ‘an adopted American,’ 
with the intention, according to Mr. Ruckstuhl, of 
calling attention to the Teutonic form of his name. 

“Mr. Ruckstuhl said,” the Times further stated, 
“that as a matter of fact he was an Alsatian, having 
been born there 63 years ago, had been a resident of 
the U. S. and was as much a product of American 
civilization as was the sculptor Saint-Gaudens, who 
was born in Dublin of French and Irish parents. 


Robert Lincoln Protests 


“Mr. Ruckstuhl,” stated the Times, “produced copies 
of letters written by Robert Lincoln, the late Joseph 
H. Choate, Henry Cabot Lodge and others to prove 
he had not started the public attacks on the Barnard 
statue of Lincoln. 

“He further stated that Robert Lincoln had written 
letters to him and to ex-President Taft protesting 
against the erection of the statue and asked Mr. Lin 
coln to write a letter for publication, expressing his 
views on the subject, and Mr. Lincoln sent him a copy 
of his letter to ex-President Taft, which follows: 
“*My Dear Mr. President: 

“‘T am writing to ask your consideration of a 
matter which is giving me great concern and to be- 
speak such assistance as you feel able to give me. 

***When I first learned through the newspapers that 
your brother, Mr. Charles P. Taft, had caused to be 
made a large statue of my father for presentation to 
the city of Cincinnati I very naturally most grate- 
fully appreciated the sentiment which moved him to 
do this; when, however, the statue was exhibited early 
this winter, I was deeply grieved by the result of the 
commission which Mr. Taft had given to Mr. Barnard. 
I could not understand, and still do not understand, 
any rational basis for such a work as he has produced. 

have seen some of the newspaper publications in- 
spired by him, one of which, printed in the North 
American of Philadelphia in ‘November, and another 
in the Literary Digest for January 6 last, attempt 
to make explanations which are anything but satisfac- 
tory, to me at least. He indicates, if I can under- 
stand him, that he scorned the use of the many exist- 
ing photographs of President Lincoln, and took as a 
model for his figure a man chosen by him for the 
curious artistic reasons that he was 6 feet 414 inches 
in height, was born on a farm 15 miles from where 
Lincoln was born, was about 40 years of age, and had 
been splitting rails all his life. 

“*The result is a monstrous figure, which is gro- 
tesque as a likeness of President Lincoln and de- 
famatory as an effigy. 
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‘I understand that the completed statue has gone 
to Cincinnati to be placed. As to that I have nothing 
more to say, but I am_ horrified to learn just now 
that arrangements are being made for a statue of 
President Lincoln by the same artist, and I assume 
of a similar character, to be presented for location, 
one in London and one in Paris. I understand also 


that these statues are to be gifts by Mr. Taft. I do 
not think I have ever had the pleasure of meeting 
him, and I am, therefore, venturing to beg you on 


my account to intercede with him, and, if possible, 
to induce him to abandon this purpose, if it is true 
that he has it in mind. I should, of course, have 
filial pride in having a good staiue of my father in 
London and in Paris, of a character like the two 
great statues of him made by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 


and that which I have good reason to expect in the 
Lincoln Memorial, now being modeled by Daniel 
Chester French. That my father should be repre 


sented in those two great cities by such a work as that 


of which I am writing to you would be a cause of 
sorrow to me, personally, the greatness of which I 
will not attempt to describe. 

“ ‘Believe me, my dear Mr. President, always sin 
cerely yours, * ‘Robert Lincoln. 
Mr. Choate Disapproves 

ce 


Washington, Mar. 22, 1917.’ 

“Mr. Ruckstuhl pointed out to the Times that this 
protest by Mr. Lincoln was made Mar. 22, 1917, two 
months before he published a word about the matter 


in the Art World, and so could not have influenced 
Mr. Lincoln. 

“He also said that Mr. Choate in a letter to Mr. 
Lincoln had characterized the Barnard statue of 
Lincoln as ‘horrible,’ and had promised to work 
against its erection. This letter was written a week 


before Mr. Choate died and read: 

“‘Dear Mr. Lincoln: I have not at all forgotten 
my promise to write you the needed letter. I have 
been more taken up since my return from Washington 
with an effort to stop the sending of <« triplicate of 
the horrible statue (the Barnard statue) to Russia, 
the last place where your father ought to be repre- 
sented by such an effigy. inclose a copy of a con- 
versation between Mr. Flint and the gentleman_wha 
seems to represent the Friends of Russia at 70 Fifth 
Ave., which I thought looked rather hopeful in the 
way of stopping it. 

‘Very truly yours 
* ‘Joseph 
"7; Bo eet We 


WHAT LONDON THINKS. 
A special copyrighted cable to the N. Y. 


H. Choate. 


“Sun,” from the London “Times” says in 
an editorial on the proposed statue of 
Abraham Lincoln by Barnard at West- 


minster: 

“We imagine that the ‘concern and indig- 
nation’ of our correspondents’ notes from 
Washington will be sufficient to stop the 
intended gift to Westminster of what seems 
to be a thoroughly unworthy statue of 
Abraham Lincoln. Arrangements apparent- 
ly were made and almost completed be- 
tween a well meaning private donor, Charles 
P. Taft, for America, and Lord Weardale, 
chairman of the Hundred Years Peace Com- 
mittee, for England, with the sanction of 
the British Government. The merits of the 
statue seem to have been taken on trust. 
It was only at the eleventh hour that influ- 
ential American opinion has shown itself sa 





decisively against them. 
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“There can be no question that the out- 


spoken condemnation of many great Ameri- 
cans will settle the matter. It is inconceiv- 
able now that this particular statue shall 
ever reach our shores, but the public, es- 
pecially the London public, have a right to 
know by whose authority so grave a blunder 
was committed in their name. 

“It would have been easy to make sure, 
through some authoritative body, such as 
the American Commission of Fine Arts, 
that it had approved Mr. Taft’s 
otfer. 
trifle which easily might cause bad blood 
between two peoples with less unanimity 
and reverence for each other’s great 
men, 

“By all means let us have our memorial 
of Lincoln, whose achievements were never 
so fully recognized in England as _ today, 
but let it be a memorial adequate to the sub- | 
ject and a source of unqualified pride to| 
Lincoln’s countrymen and ourselves.” 


less 


Exhibit for the Red Cross 

Paintings to be sold at auction for the 
benefit of the Red Cross have been on view 
at the Abraham & Straus Galleries, Fulto1 
St., Brooklyn, the exhibition having been 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Society 
of Artists» Of the 74 numbers contributed, 
57 were donated by members, and the re- 
maining 17 by non-members. There were | 
many good pictures in this patriotic show 
which demonstrated the generosity of 
American artists determined to do their | 
“bit” for their country. The sale is sched- 
uled for this evening, at the Pouch Gallery, 
345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn. 

American Art at Loeser’s 

On the third floor of the store, 
Fulton, St., Brooklyn, the rearranged art 
valleries have opened with a fine collection | 
of American paintings, which includes works 
by prominent artists. Such names as 8 
Francis Murphy, Bruce Crane, Frederick 
J. Waugh, Will H. Howe, Henry Ward 
Ranger, Guy C. Wiggins, Carlton Wiggins, 
George H. Bogert, Colin Campbell Cooper, | 
Van Boskerck, William Verplanck Birney, | 
Gustave Wiegand, William A. Coffin—only | 
to mention a few of the artists represented | 

suffice to prove the importance of the | 
display. 


Loeser 





English Furniture and Antiques at Vernay’s | 

Mr. Arthur S. Vernay, who recently re- 
turned from England, where he assembled 
a notable and most interesting collection of 
antiques, some superior Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite pieces, and Adams torcheres, 
ten Chinese tapestries from the Imperial 
Palace; Pekin, and a small collection of 
Irish silver and Shefheld plate, announces 
an exhibition at his gallery, 12 E. 46 St., 
this month, of tinsel pictures, the first com 
plete one of its kind ever given here or in 
England, one of Battersea enamels in No- 
vember, and another important display in | 


e . . . | 
December, of which due notice will be} 
civen. 
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AMPS of distinction fashioned from au- 
thentic Chinese porcelains and embroid 
eries, uniquely decorative in form and color. 
Lighted or unlighted, they are equally beauti- 
ful and add to your home that decorative and 
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A lighted lamp is the most conspicuous object 
in a room; it should be a thing of beauty 
in complete harmony with ils surroundings 


EDWARD I, FARMER 


Chinese Arts and Decorations 
| Five West Fifty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK 


friendly | Clothes,” and an “Interior,” by Albert Neu- 
This is exactly the kind of careless|huys. In 


EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New Snedecor Galleries Open 

To open the new Snedecor Galleries, No. 
19 E. 49 St., Mr. E. C. Babcock has arranged 
an unusual exhibition of modern American 
oils and watercolors, to remain through 
Oct, SI. 

The new galleries are spacious and well 
lighted, and the well chosen and superior 
examples of leading American painters 
which they now contain, are most effective- 
ly displayed. 

George Inness is represented by his 
“Brush Burning” (1884), his well known 
“Sunburst,” and his “Near Malden” (1889), 
Winslow Homer by an oil, “Old Farm— 
Cernay de Ville,” and a watercolor, “Fore- 
bodings,” and Blakelock by three examples 
of rare quality, “Twilight,” “Sunset Glow” 
and “An Adirondack Nook.” 

There is an “Ideal Head,” by J. H. Hen- 
ner, a good Blommers, “Holland Peasant 
|Women,” a good Haag, “Girl Washing 











another room are three Homer 


Modernists at Montross Gallery 


That Mr. Montross is still faithful to his 
new loves, the American ‘“Modernists,” 
while still loyal to such old friends and 
able painters as Tryon, Dewing, Murphy et 
al—is proven by his first and opening ex- 
hibition of the season at his always attract- 
ive galleries at No. 550 Fifth Avenue. 

The display is composed of some 21 oils 
by 16 modern American painters all so- 
called “Modernists,” or having “Modernist” 
tendencies and in its general quality of quiet 
tonality and color is really fascinating. The 
examples have been chosen with knowled 
taste and discernment, and a better show- 
ing of the kind would be difficult to arrange. 

Karl Anderson heads the catalog with his 
half length imitation in tempera effect, of 
an old bas relief “Gothic Madonna.” The 
brothers Beal are well shown in a large 
colorful outdoors with figures, “King’s Gar- 
dens,” by Gifford, and a fine truthful marine 
with a fishing schooner scudding over a 
blue sea—full of movement and life—by 
Reynolds. 

There are three delightful works, a 
landscape and two city scenes by Glenn O. 











BARNARD’S 


Gift of Mr. 

(Courtesy Touchstone Magazine) 
Martins, a 
Lane,” and 


“The Water 
two Wyants, 


“Landscape,” 
“Early Autumn,” 


“Old Stubble Field” and “Early Autumn,” 
and C. Melville Dewey’s “Autumn Pas- 
toral.” A Whistler nocturne, “Venice at | 


Night,” is an attractive feature of the dis 
vay. Other good pictures are William R. 
Leigh’s “Sentinel,” H. G. Dearth’s “Sunset 


Normandy Church,’ Bruce Crane’s “No-| 


ember Morn,” Paul Dougherty’s “Off the 
Maine Coast.” three delightful examples of 
j. Francis Murphy, J. Sherman Bristol’s 
“Sunlight and Shadow,” and Albert Ster 


ner’s “Christmas Morning.” 


An interesting work is a little study by 
the late Eastman Johnson, done in a Wash 
ington backyard during a period when thi 
artist was painting a portrait of Preside: 
Cleveland. 





Charles P. 
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LINCOLN 
Taft to Cincinnati 


Coleman with unusual rich and tonal feel- 
ing and color quality; two of Eugene Hig- 
gins’ rich and deep ‘colored figure and 
landscape compositions; with an old mas- 
ter feeling, an illustrative semi-humorous 
figure composition, evincing close study of 
Daumier; “The Striped Waist,” by Guy 
Bois, a large and virile typical 
landscape by Leon Kroll; “The 
Bridges,” two examples of Jonas Lie; “The 
Inlet,” done in masses of color, and most 
effective, and “High Noon,” full of light and 

r one of Van Dearing Perrine’s es 
in broken color, “Nutting Time,” two char- 
acteristic “modernist” examples of George 
Of, a curious but colorful, graceful work 
by Walter Pach, “Lily of the Valley,” and 
three admirable Still Lifes by Morgan Rus- 
sell. 
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The Gorham Foundries 


give to the casting of life size, 
colossal, and small statuary 
that painstaking and sympa- 
thetic handling which alone in- 
sures the most successful result. 


q Particular attention is being 
given to the patining of 
statuettes. 

@ The Ciorham Galleries are a 
continue! exposition of every- 
thing mew in contemporaneous 
sculptures. 

Correspondence Solicited 


THE GORHAM CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE and 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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| If Mr. Montross continues to arrange 
| such exhibitions as the present, it is more 
| sae likely that many, even of the most 
| avowed anti-modernists, who formerly vis- 
| ited his galleries, to scoff “will remain to 
| pray. 
| Second Quarter Century Show at Macbeth’s 
To collectors of modern American oils, 
the opening exhibition of the season at the 
Macbeth Gallery, No. 450 Fifth Avenue, and 
which marks the beginning of the second 
twenty-five years of the gallery’s life, offers 
an exceptional opportunity to acquire rep- 
resentative examples of some of the strong- 
_est of living native painters. The works 
have been selected with discrimination, and 
with that taste and eye to typical quality 
for which, added to a long experience and 
knowledge of modern American painting, 
tne gallery has acquired a deserved reputa- 
| tion, 
| The aim of the gallery was to present, 
when possible, pictures completed during 
the past summer by living, and those not 
| previously shown, by deceased painters, 
|and this aim has been accomplished with 
a few notable exceptions, such as Doug- 
las Volk’s “Petite Canadienne” and D. W. 
Tryon’s “Clearing-October,” which, how- 
|ever are good to see again. 

It is not necessary to detail the works 
shown, save in the case of examples of 
dead painters—such as Wiliam M. Chase’s 
delightful, broad and sunny with the qual- 
ity of “L’Hermitte.” “Afternoon Stroll,” 
George Inness’ rich and feeling “Tarpon 
Springs,” Homer Martin’s early, but always 
refreshing, quiet but rich “Adirondack 
Lake,” H. W, Ranger’s windswept and 
clear aired “Cloudland and Pasture,” and 
the one water color by A. H. Wyant “Ark- 
ville Landscape,” full of his atmosphere and 
feeling. 

Suffice it to say 
| painters whose 





that the other strong 
work is shown, namely, 
Emil Carlsen, C. B. Coman, Daingerfield, 
Davies, C. H. Davis, Dewey, Dougherty, 
Ben Foster, Frieseke, Hassam, C. W. Eaton, 
Hawthorne, Henri, Eugene Higgins, W. H. 
Howe, Kenneth Miller, J. Francis Mnrphy, 
Olinsky, C. F. Ryder, Sartain, Symons, 
Ballard Williams, Alden Weir, and Volk, 
are all, as said above, typically and worthily 
represented. 


War Posters in Brooklyn. 


The Print Department of the Brooklyn 
Museum will open tomorrow a week with 
an exhibition of foreign war posters, includ- 
ing Russian, Servian, Belgian, French, 
British and Canadian. Many of these have 
been collected by the library of the museum, 
including a gift of 15 Canadian posters from 
Miss Edna Snelling of the Government 
Museum of Ottawa. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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THE SEPTEMBER BURLINGTON. 


“A Marriage Feast at Bermondsey,” 
by Joris Hoefnagel, in the collection of 
the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield, 
forms the frontispiece of the Septem- 
ber number of the Burlington Maga- 
zine, and is well described in a paper 
by F. M. Kelly. The conclusion to 
Miss May Morris’s article on William 
de Morgan deals more especially with 
de Morgan’s art and is accompanied by 
illustrative plates. W. R. Lethaby’s 
ViIth essay on English Primitives is a 
valuable and interesting document. 


“Notes on Italian Medals,” by G. F. 
Hill, are the continuation of a previous 
atticle in this series, and the two ac- 
companying plates reproduce some of 
the finest examples of the work of the 
Italian medallists. “A Theatre Project 
by Inigo Jones” is the conclusion of 
William Grant Keith’s important paper 
on the work of this artist, whose draw- 
ings for designs for a theatre are well 
reproduced. E. W. Tristram  con- 
tributes an interesting note on “The 
Roof Paintings at Dadesjé, Sweden,” 
showing that Scandinavian wall paint- 
ing in the middle ages was inspired by 
the English schools. The illustration 
of this roof painting largely demon- 
strates this fact. “A Set of Eight 
Hsien,” by R. L. Hobson, follows and 
is finely illustrated. The Burlington 
may be obtained from its American 
publisher, James B. Townsend, 15 E. 
40 St., N. Y. 





THE HUTH LIBRARY SALE 


It is stated as an index of the magnitude 
of the Huth Library that the sale of the six 
portions which have passed under the ham- 
mer at various periods in the last six years 
has now extended over very nearly six 
weeks of steady auctioneering—39 days. 
The sale of the last section this summer 
required a week and brought in the sum of 
£27,091. What the aggregate return for 
the whole has been is not stated, but it is 
said that the Shakespeare collection, which 
was sold by private treaty, has brought no 
less than £208,957. The profits on some 
single items have been, of course, enor- 
mous. At the last sale one Portolanos (as 
works containing charts of harbors, etc.. 
were called in medieval times) sold for 
£1,200; it had been bought in 1874 by the 
elder Huth for £100. Two other Mss. of 
the same character, which sold for £1,050 
each. had been bought in 1868 and 1864 
for £77 each. A little eight-page tract for 
which Huth had paid about $25 was sold 
for just $1,305 this summer. 





BARNARD OR ST. GAUDENS? 

A fierce controversy, not only as 
to the relative art merits of the well 
known statue of Lincoln by the late. 
Augustus St. Gaudens in Chicago, and 
the later one by George Grey Barnard, | 
recently presented to the city of Cin-| 
cinnati by Mr. Charles P. Taft—but as 
to the respective faithfulness to life, 
and adequate and satisfying present- 
ments of the “Great Liberator” of the 
two works—induced by the announced 
purpose of the American Peace Cen-| 
tenary Committee, to present a replica 
of the Barnard Lincoln to be paid for 
by Mr. Taft, to London and possibly 
later to Paris—has been raging of late 
in the N. Y. “Times,” “Tribune” and 
other large American dailies and in the 
two American art monthlies, the “Art 
World” and “Touchstone,” 

As almost inevitably occurs in any 
more or less Academic controversy in 
this country—far too much personal 
jealousy and bitterness of feeling has 
been manifest—some of it surprising in 
its intensity—in the published and 
private opinions and expressions on 
the subject and there have not been 
wanting intimations, and even charges, 
of undue influences, and even bribery, 
heard. 

We believe that all this is most un- 
wise and unfortunate and that the 
question is one for calm and courte- 
ous deliberation and discussion, and 
should be decided by the weight of 
opinion of those most competent to 
judge—not only eminent artists, es- 
pecially sculptors, but those still living, 
men and women, who knew Lincoln 
well and can still recall his appearance 
and personality. What is desirable, 
therefore, is the largest and widest pos- 
sible dispassionate expression and ex- 
change of opinions, as to which statue 
would best present the form and fea- 
tures of the “Great Liberator” and war 
President to the Allied capitals of Eng- 
land and France—and a final decision, 
based upon as near a majority verdict 
as can, in this way, be obtained. We 
hold and propose to hold, until the 
question can in this way be decided— 
an open mind upon it and, therefore, 
will do our part in presenting both 
sides of the controversy. 

The story of the controversy—repro- 
ductions of the two statues and opin- 
ions pro and con, will be found else- 
where in this issue and we invite brief 
letters, which must not exceed 200 
words, on the subject, to be published 
in succeeding issues. 








OBITUARY 
Hilaire G. E. Degas 


Hilaire Germain Edgard Degas, died in 
Paris, Sept. 27 last. He was a noted painter 
of the various phases of Parisian life, par- 
ticularly the ballet and horse races. His 
“Les Danseuses a la Barre” realized $87,000 
at the Roman sale, held several years ago, 
though Degas had originally sold it for $97. 

Degas was born in 1832 and studied law, 
but later took up art. Several years ago 
his eyesight failed him, and he lived almost 
as a hermit. His career, however brilliant 
in the number of notable paintings which he 
procuces, had few arresting moments for 

is biographers. He sought his masters in 
the Louvre and in Italy. He visited America 
about the time of the civil war, and was in 
Florida and Virginia. Upon his return he 
pursued his studies and talked aesthetics 
with the young men of his circle at the 
Café Guerbois in the Ave. de Clichy. | 





“Another one of the giants of the nineteenth 


| young woman whose 





century is gone,” writes Dr. Montgelas in the Chicago 
“Examiner.” “And near blind, too, like Renoir, who, | 
with Monet, alone survives! What a cruel fate that ' 


| shuts out from the light they loved the men who did 


| so much to show us that light in a new loveliness 


undreamed of by the contemporaries of Titian and 
Velasquez. It is as if nature resented the indiscre- 
tions of those light bringers like the gods once were 
angered at Prometheus. And what irony that so many 
of ve as yet refuse to open our eyes to the new 
splendor! , ‘ 
"Ticone was never a popular painter. While his 
paintings, especially in late years, have brought prices 
as high as Monet’s, they were almost exclusively 
bought by discriminating collectors or crtists. For 
a public who revelled in the ‘loveliness’ of statuesque 
ladies, both clad and unclad, the brutal pryenel and 
sychical ugliness of Degas’ women had no appeal, 
lene. for his favored subjects were balletteuses, 
the continental equivalent of the American chorus 
girls. One should think that the continental equiva- 
lents of the American ‘tired business men’ would have 
proven a lucrative market for his canvases. Un- 
fortunately for his fame, the balletteuses before the 
footlights interested him but seldom, and when he did 
paint them it was but the problems of light, line and 
space that inspired him, not the sexual charm of the 
} disillusioning lainliness when 
back of the scene he knew so well. For that is 
where he searched the material for his canvases. 

“Rehearsals, dancing lessons, make-up scenes, all 
the meanness, nastiness, ugliness on the reverse ot 
that life of which we in the front seats see but the 
brilliant face side. Degas has painted again and agzin 
as if he could not get tired of digging into the ugly 
reality of it all—the reality which for him held so 
much beauty. The dim gray light of the back of the 
stage that mysterious mixture of artificial light and 
not quite kept out daylight, in which these girls stood, 
sat and walked about, fascinated him. he play of 
light and shadow on their tired faces, tired from 
continuously smiling at audiences, the misery of their 
ugly bodies only accentuated by the ete on their 
faces, all that was a source of constant fascination 
to the master. : 

“And yet he was not a realist in the strict sense 
of the word. He made pictures out of the impres- 
sions he. got. Not only the fact that he often em- 
ployed pasted as a medium but that his palette con 
tained chiefly pastel hues, reminds one of that clever 
arranger, histler. Degas has the same talent for 
composition, his color touches are never accidental, 
the placement of his figures never left to a chance 
situation.” 





Charles Napier Hemy 


Charles Napier Hemy, the noted marine 
painter, died at Falmouth, England, Sept. 
30 last. 

Charles Napier Hemy was born at New 
Castle-on-Tyne, England, May 24, 1841, the 
son of Henri F. Hemy, a well known mu- 
sician. In 1850 the family moved to Aus- 
tralia, the long voyage on a sailing ship 
giving young Hemy opportunity to study 
ships. The family returned to Englana 
after two years, and young Hemy attended 
the School of Art at Newcastle, but his 
father soon sent him to Ushaw College, 
County Durham, to study for the priest- 
hood. His love for the sea was so great, 
however, that at fifteen he engaged himself 
as an apprentice on a collier-brig, but was 
caught by his father, after one voyage, and 
sent back to his studies. Two years later. 
at seventeen, he ran away again and shipped 
before the mast on a Mediterranean voy- 
age, but was taken ill and returned home 
to enter a Dominican monastery, where he 
remained until he was twenty-one 

During this period, however, he did not 
altogether neglect his art, and at twenty- 
two he abandoned theology for art, with 
the sea as the leading subject for his 
themes, coming under the influence of Hol- 
man Hunt. For three years he followed 
the tenets of the school of Hunt, painting 
pictures of the coast, and then decided that 
his technical knowledge was inadequate, 
went to Antwerp, and studied for fifteen 
months under Baron Leys. He dropped his 
marine painting, and until 1870 remained in 
Antwerp painting religious pictures. He 
then 1eturned to England and resumed his 
marine painting, but it was not until 1889 
that he made his first hit with “Saved,” 
which was shown in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, and was the sensation of the exhibi- 
tion. In 1883 he took up his residence at 
Falmouth and began the series of pictures 
which made his reputation. 

At Falmouth an ordinary open boat was 
made to serve his purpose as studio, and 
the difficulties under which his work was 
accomplished can be but faintly imagined. 
Exposed to the changes of the weather, ill- 
sheltered from sun, wind, and rain by an 
umbrella, he rowed about in Falmouth Har- 
bor, sketching and painting the effects of 
light and shade upon the water, and en- 
deavoring to fix upon his paper and canvas 
the varied aspects of the sea in its many 
moods. The fascination of the work grew 
upon him, and, to better the conditions of 
its execution, he transformed a forty-foot 
Seine boat into a floating studio, by build- 
ing a houselike structure into her. In this 
craft he painted many of best known sub- 
jects, among them, “Homewards,” now in 
the Birmingham Gallery, “The Smelt Net,” 
“Land’s End  Crabbers,” ‘“Alongshore 
Fishermen,” and “Spearing Fish.” For six 
years he sailed and worked in the Vande- 
velde, as he had christened his boat. The 
picturesque fishing villages on the wild Cor- 
nish coast were visited, and from the beach 
at Portscathoe, Sennen, and Land’s End he 
executed several of his well known pictures. 
The boat was wrecked in 1888 in a gale, 
and then he had built the Vandermeer, a 
comfortable yacht with room enough to 
work on a six-foot canvas, and there he had 
lived and worked. In 1910 he was elected 
a member of the Royal Academy. 

Able and successful painter of the sea 
as was Hemy, his work is little known here, 
and has never been popular with American 
art lovers. ‘This is passing strange, as Am- 
ericans, especially of the eastern and west- 
ern seaboards are, as a rule, lovers and ad- 
mirers of good marine painting. The lack 





of knowledge of or interest in Hemy’s work 
here can, therefore, only be accounted for 
by the facts that he painted chiefly in water- 
color, and the cold grey seas and skies of 
the English channel, in other words, did 
not put much color, which Americans love, 
into his work, and portrayed seas unknown 
to them, and that the dealers in foreign art 
here have seemingly never had the cour- 
age to even try to introduce his work here 
and build up a clientele for it. At an auc- 
tion last season, of modern English water- 
colors, sent here by the Royal Society ot 
British watercolor painters, several admir- 
able examples of Hemy sold for ridiculous- 
ly low sums and must have proved a fine 
bargain to the purchasers, if they had 
knowledge and wit enough to send them 
back to England for sale. 





J. Dunbar Wright 


In the passing of J. Dunbar Wright, who 
was laid to rest on Monday last, following 
a brief and touching funeral service at his 
new and beautiful studio in the Hotel des 
Artists, W. 67 St. (his sudden death hav- 
ing occurred as the result of an accident 
by which he was thrown from and crushed 
under his new motor near Port Jervis, 
N. Y., Oct. 5), there left the American art 
world one of its most and deservedly es- 
teemed and loved members. 

Dunbar Wright, a man of earned and in- 
herited wealth, was not a “slacker,” as 
have been too many young Americans ot 
wealth, but from his early days as a clerk, 
and later, an agent of the Standard Oil 
Company, and through many later years to 
middle age (he was only 55), he “played 
the game” of life as a man and a gentle- 
man. Possessing a fine and cultured mind, 
a strong and sturdy character, an unusu- 
ally sensitive refined and generous nature, 
he added to this good inheritance a love of 
and taste for the beautiful, that, when he 
had acquired a modest fortune, influenced 
him to take up the study and pursuit ot 
art. He was exceptionally skilful with the 
camera and, loving travel, he journeyed far 
and wide, bringing home from each trip, 
many plates, marked, not only by good tech- 
nical knowledge, but by the discernment 
shown in his subjects. Only last spring he 
gave a talk at the Hotel Astor on “Ha- 
waii and the Hawaiians,” interesting and in- 
structive, and quaintly humorous at times, 
and which was illustrated by photographs, 
some moving ones, taken by himself in Ha- 
waii last year, and this talk, modestly an- 
nounced and given, held a large audience 
tensely interested for some two hours. 

But photography did not satisfy Dunbar 
Wright’s love of art and some twelve years 
ago he took up the study of landscape paint- 
ing, and from the first revealed a sense of 
color and skill in composition, which sur- 
prised his teachers. An exhibition of his 
landscapes two winters ago at the Folsom 
Galleries, brought his work deserved praise 
from press and public, and had he lived, 
this promise of his early painting, might 
have, in time, brought him into a high place 
among modern American landscape paint- 
ers. 

But there was another side to Dunbar 
Wright’s fine and rare personality and that 
was the kindly and charitable. Although 
born a Quaker, like the late Col. Robert 
Ingersoll, he believed that “to do good is 


my religion,” and he acted up to this 
belief. His kindness to many a strug- 
gling artist, and his charity to the 


poor, were never fully known nor appre- 
ciated. Deeply moved and touched by the 
condition of the suffering orphans of mar- 
tyred Belgium, he had, at his own expense, 
brought over a number of those “little 
ones” and had established them in a home 
at Milford, Pa. It was while motoring to 
visit these wards that he met with his 
death. The current issue of the Red Cross 
Magazine gives an interesting story of this 
charity. 

A member of the Salmagundi, Brook and 
other art clubs, Dunbar Wright was al- 
ways keenly interested in the cause of 
American art, and he was also a collector— 
his assemblage of modern American land- 
scapes being especially good and _ well 
chosen—while his collection of modern and 
old European art works and objects while 
small, is a choice and fine one. 

Dunbar Wright was a devoted son and 
brother, and this devotion to his parents, 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wright, and 
to his surviving sister, has explained to his 
host of friends the reason for his having 
remained a bachelor. 

A rare, a refined, a strong and sweet per- 
sonality has gone, and the old saying: “We 
shall not look upon his like again,” is the 





best epitaph that can be given Dunbar 
Wright. 
Robert S. Peabody 
Robert S. Peabody, of Boston, a widely 


known architect, recently died in his sum- 
mer home at Peach’s Point. He had been 
president of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, Chairman of the Boston Park Com- 
mission and for many years was one of the 
overseers of Harvard University. He was 
born at New Bedford, in 1845. He leaves 
his wife and three children. 
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LONDON LETTER 
London, Oct. 3, 


The recent death of Matthew 
opened afresh the controversy as 


1917. 


artist and the dealer, Maris 
furnished a typical example of the type of 
painter who, 


endowed with the tempera-| Kitchener 


Royal Academy Red Tape 


Quite an amusing story is going the 


Maris has/ rounds, reflecting on the hard and fast rules 
to the| which govern all that concerns that time- 


agli vegan Foal -xist between the} honored 
ionship which should exist between t 
relat P having | bust 


institution—the Academy. The 

of Lord Kitchener, modelled by 
Richard Belt and presented by him to the 
National Memorial Fund, had| 


: : type Yon ws , > Frenc 1 
ment entirely unsuited for dealing with all|been cast in Paris by the French firm of 


practical and pecuniary matters, affords an Barbedillon from the 


bronze of a cannon 


easy prey to anyone possessing sufficient |presented for the purpose by our Army 


discrimination to discern 
of his works. Matthew 


the market value | Council. ng’s Me 
Maris died, as he|deputed to the task of bringing over the 


A Special King’s Messenger was 


had lived, in poverty, while more than oné€|bust, and the efforts both of Lord Derby 


dealer amassed a fortune from the sale o 
his pictures. Yet even so, it would be un- 
fair to assert that those fortunes were al- 
together made by dishonest means, for 
simplicity, even harshness, of life, wes 
definitely a principle with him and he wou 

prefer to keep for his own enjoyment one 
of his beautiful works, rather than part with 
it, even for an alluring sum. In spite of the 
‘artistic temperament” which accompanies 
most creative work, men of so fundamental- 
ly unpractical a character are 
days of commercialism, and the average 
modern painter has as keen an eye to ma- 
terial gain as has the member of any other 
profession. Matthew Maris’s indifference to 
worldly things amounted almost to mania 
and he might well have starved to death, 


had not the dealers insisted, from time to} 


off his pictures and given 
him the wherewithal to sustain life. His 
brothers, Jacob and William, who were men 
of a more practical bent, found good friends 
among the dealers and always worked on 
good terms with them. In many instances 
the profits made on the pictures painted 
by the three gifted brothers, did not find 
its way into the pockets of the dealers at 
all, but into those of men who speculated 
in their works, long after their merits had 
been established. 
Kevorkian-Redivivus 
Mr. Kevorkian is in London once more. 
This time he is lending his pottery, though 
not his name, to a really remarkably fine 
show of early Persian ceramics, now on at 
the Fine Arts Society. This consists mostly 
of bowls, pitchers, vases, cups and other 
vessels. excavated on the site of Rhages, 
that “Bride of the Cities,” destroyed before 
the first half of the XIV century. There 
are a number of important pieces of great 
beauty, some of which have been excavated 
intact, but others of which have inevitably 
been broken in the process. Both in color 
and glaze they are of a high quality, w hile 
the decoration lavished on them is ful! ot 
refinement and elegance. I hear that a con- 
siderable quantity has already been sold for 
large sums. 
Garrick’s Bedroom Furniture 
An interesting acquisition has just been 
made for the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in the shape of David Garrick’s bedroom 
furniture from his country house at Hamp- 
ton-on-Thames. The furniture is in the 
Anglo-Chinese style, so much in vogue in 
England during the middle of the XVIII 
century, and is painted in greens and 
yellows with the traditional Chinese land- 
scape subjects. Garrick, like the fashion- 
able actor of the present day, seems to 
have had a “pretty taste” in his household 


time, on carrying 


effects, and this furniture, when displayed ! 


in a room papered and be-chintzed, in corre- 
sponding Chinese manner, must have been 
particularly striking. Antiques that have 
a history and which have been in the pos- 
session of some individual of eminence, al- 
ways seem to acquire an additional charm 
for the public, and these recent acquisitions 
are creating an interest far above that pro- 
duced by more important pieces. 


Laszlo’s Portrait of Balfour 

The Hungarian portrait-painter, de Laszlo, 
recently interned over here, is the sub- 
ject just now of considerable controversy 
in connection 
of Mr. Balfour, for which subscriptions 
have been invited by the committee of the 
Old Etonian Association, the statesman hav- 
ing been one of the many distinguished 
politicians who graduated from that great 
public school. It was not, however, stated 
at the time that it was intended to confer 
the commission for the portrait upon de 
Laszlo, and this fell intent having now been 
disclosed, a goodly number of the sub- 
scribers declare that nothing would have 
induced them to contribute had they been 
thus informed. The objection on ground 
of birth, however, is not so serious as that 
which arises from the qualifications of de 
Laszlo as an artist, for he is already repre 
sented in the School Hall by other can 
vases and a better choice might easily have 
been made. De Laszlo is at his best in de 
picting the society woman, according to 
certain well-defined formulae of his own 
but is by no means the ideal artist for por 
traying a man of the calibre of Mr. Bal 
four. The moral of this is—when you ar 
soliciting subscriptions, give the subscribers 
the fullest possible particulars of the use t 
which you intend to put their money, if you 
wish to avoid a storm. 


| figures. 





with the projected portrait | 


and of the British Ambassador in Paris 
were brought to bear to ensure that it 
should arrive over here in good time. But 
in spite of this, sending-in day arrived 


without the bronze and in default of it Belt 
was obliged to submit the plaster cast. A 
few more days, however, brought the bronze 
itself, but the Committee turned a deaf ear 
to the sculptor’s request that this might be 
substituted for the plaster. It is said that 


in these | when it was pointed out to him that the 
rare in these | Academic rule 


did not permit of an ex- 
hibit, once submitted, being exchanged, it 
was at the same time suggested that on 
Varnishing Day the plaster might be painted 
bronze-green to simulate the bronze! How- 


ever this may be, it needed the intercession ! 


of Queen Alexandra herself to induce the 
President and Council to relax the laws 
of the Medes and Persians! The bust is a 
good, sound piece of work and really char- 
acteristic of the late Lord Kitchener, both 
as a soldier and a man. 


Photographs of War Officials 

Photography seems at last to have come 
into its own, for a tribute has been paid 
to it in the decision of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery (which in spite 
of its having closed its doors to the public, 
is by no means quiescent within them), to 
include among its records permanent photo- 
graphs of all persons holding responsible 
posts, whether military, naval or civilian, 
as well as of those who have rendered ser- 
vice to their country in any form. This 
should lead to a collection of the greatest 
interest, though at present the restriction 
of photographs to those taken by one firm 
only is giving rise to considerable censure. 
The Government grant, slight as it is, hav- 
ing been temporarily withdrawn, purchase 
of paintings is necessarily for the moment 
curtailed, but some interesting bequests to 
the Gallery have lately been made, notably 
Herkomer’s portrait of the late Lord Kitch- 
ener and Sargent’s portrait of Henry James. 


Stolen Art Works 


More than one case has recently come to 
licht of pictures and art works disposed of 
here to unsuspecting collectors, claims to 
which have afterwards been made by the 
rightful owners, the treasures having been 
stolen from their houses in France or Bel- 
gium during the war. It is sad that the 


martial spirit should be degraded by such_ 
misuse of its opportunities, but the practice | 


of purloining art works would appear to 
have gone on to no little exten> In con- 
sequence, it is stated that the Allied coun- 
tries propose to arrange that a detailed in- 
ventory shall be maintained of all such ob- 
jects offered for sale, together w:th full par- 
ticulars as to buyer and seller, so that in 
the event of subsequent dispute investiga- 
tion may be made easy. Of course occur- 
rences such as I have indicated, only serve 
to point the moral still more clearly of 
the advisability of buying only from ac- 
credited sources. 


Color Reproductions of Artists’ Works 


It was a happy idea on the part of the) 


Color Magazine to issue a volume of repro- 
ductions of the works of modern artists of 
the Allied nations. This book, the finest 
thing in color reproduction which I have 
seen of late, is entitled “Allies in Art,” but 
having been prepared before the entry of 
che United States into the war, does not, 
unfortunately, include any American works. 
The pictures have been selected with great 


discrimination and judgment, being repre- | 


sentative of the forward movement in each 
country, while cleverly eliminating the arti- 
ficial and evanescent element which always 
flourishes alongside that which is 
nent and enduring. 
notes which 


concentrated little accompany 


each print are exceedingly useful and il- 
luminating. Introductions in French ane 
English have been contributed by suich 
critics as Charles Marriott, Arsene Alex 
andre and Rosa Newmarch. 
Last Hope Heirlooms Sold 
The remainder of the Hope heirlooms 


were recently dispersed at the country es- 
tate of Deepdene, when the marbles which 
had not been removed to Christie’s with 
those sold there in July, were disposed of 
The bronze Borghese Gladiator changed 
hands at £710 and the bronze group of 
Wrestlers £525, neither of them exciting 
The best price was that reached 
by Thorwaldsens full-length “Jason,” which 
rose to £2,730. 


L. G.-S. 


perma- | 
The fullest justice has | 
been done to tone and color, and the short | 


This latter is looked upon | 
as the sculptor’s chef d’oeuvre and is cer- | 
tainly a remarkably fine work. 


PARIS LETTER 
Paris, Oct. 3, 1917. 

The economic effects of the war are felt 
in the cost ot artists professional supplies 
in Krance as well as in that ot tne general 
necessaries of lite. ‘his is especially in- 
teresting to students and young artists who 
have yet their way to maxe. No one who 
has not gone through a working course of 
art study can tully appreciate the severe 
drain that it is upon siender purses to be 
constantly compelied to buy at unjust 
prices, such things as crayons, brushes, pre- 
pared paper, canvases, paints, etc., indis- 
pensable to the making ot any practical 
advance in this field. but let not those who 
tnink of returning or ot coming to Paris, 
the focus ot modern art, take undue alarm, 
tor there 1s no reason to suppose that the 
prices of art materials are relatively any 
aearer in Krance than in America or any 
other country. ‘Lhe percentages ot increase 
in krance may appear very high, but it 
should be remembered that before the war 
they were certainly comparatively low. 


Government May Intervene 


Still there is in this, as in other lines 
of trade, a disposition to lift prices by arti- 
ficial and speculative means which will per- 
haps attract the attention of the Govern- 
ment and lead to remedial measures. ‘This, 
ot course, has already been publicly sug- 
|/gested. WUrawing albums, drawing “pads,” 
; ordinary drawing paper and paints in the 
i dry torm have varied only a little in price. 
| But brushes have risen 60 per cent., India 
link SU per cent., small brusnes or pinceaux 
| 40 per cent., canvases on stretchers (tor oil, 
pastel or watercolors) 150 per cent., and 
simple stretchers (without the canvas) 200 
per cent. Paints in tubes are 100 per cent. 
higher than before the war. Small color 
dealers admit that if they could grind their 
own pigments they could sell much cheaper 

to the artists. This hint was unnecessary to 
many of the latter. Even artists of dis- 
tinction are now doing what some of the 
‘greatest did in the olden time, but which 
to those of the latter day, is entirely new: 
they are grinding their own _ colors. 
; Linseed oil has not gone up quite as 
enormously as many kindred products. Thus 
the painter who really loves his vocation 
enough to make any reasonable sacrifice 
in order to pursue it has his recourse within 
reach. Even the question of stretchers need 
not dismay him. Wood and even nails are 
dearer, but at the same time one who makes 
his Own stretchers can save a lrage fraction 
of the augmented shop price. The result 
may be two-fold; on the one hand, fewer 
pictures may be painted that might better 
be left unpainted;, and on the other, the 
painter who prepares his own pigments will 
certainly gain a better knowledge of their 





| 
| 


to derive the utmost utility from them than 
ever before. 


The Alleged Velasquez 


In my summary of the notable case be- 
‘fore the courts in relation to a portrait of 
ithe Countess of Monte Rey, alleged to 
‘have been done by Velasquez, published in 
the Art News of August 18, there crept an 
annoying error. It was the Spaniard 
| Dominguez and his associates who claimed 
|damages of $200,000 from Boussod, Valadon 
,& Co., charging that the latter had unduly 
| discredited the picture. This, of course, 
| was logically to be expected from the rest 
of the narrative, as well as the decision of 
the court non-suiting the plaintiffs and or- 
dering that the portrait be sold at public 
auction, as demanded by the defendants. 
This order has not yet been carried out, 
| but it may be in the near future. Dominguez 
|and his associates have failed to make good 
|the guarantee of $9,000, which they offered 
in opposing the order for the sale. 


Past and Future Sales. 


| A summary review of public art sales 
since the beginning of the year shows that, 
while in no degree sensational, they much 
| surpassed expectations. There were about 
twenty that may be said to have been otf 
considerable importance. Among. these 
were the Lévy sale, which produced $359,200; 
|Coleman (partly jewelry), $349,295; Duch- 
esse de Trévise, $167,900; Balthy, $120,140, 
and Charras, $112,200. 

It is impossible to predict, as yet, what 
the coming season will bring in the matter 
of sales. It is not improbable, however, 
| that the increased prospect of an early con- 
|clusion of the war will have a tendency to 
|restrain many whose resources have been 
| greatly abridged from sacrificing their artis- 
| tic treasures for the present. On the other 
hand, the “nouveaux riches,” to whom af 
fluence has come through the necessities ol | 
the country, being more and more in evi 
dence, the art market will very likely witness 
| as high prices this autumn and winter as 
in any previous year, if not higher. There 
| will be one element in the market which 
| has been lacking for the most part since the 
| outbreak of the war, and that is the presence 
|of new American buyers. Already the com 
|ing of the American troops seems to have 
given a fresh impetus to civilian travel 
across the Atlantic. Not only will civilian 





qualities and their value, and is more likely | 





| es e - . : 
| visitors of means enter the lists for desirable 


purchases, but it may be expected that 
many American officers and soldiers, com- 
ing to Paris ou furlough, will be glad to 
seek art works to send home as gitts and 
uementos, rather than more ordinary or 
vulgar objects. It has already been noted 
that French officers on leave have been 
among the most eager buyers at the Hotel 
Drouot. 

A well-known Paris antiquary, Mr. D. G. 
Kelekian, 2, Place Vendome, was the pur- 
chaser of one of the most notable objects 
disposed of at the recent Hope sale in Lon- 
don, namely an archaic Greek statue in 
bronze, 4% feet in height, of the “transition 
period,” about 500 years B. C., a superb, 
Stately female figure, typically clad, but 
wuetuer Of matron or goddess cannot easily 
be determined. This artistic treasure is 
already exciting great interest here. 

The library of Jules Lemaitre was recent- 
ly sold. it took several days to dispose of 
it. Karely has there been so remarkable 
a collection of ancient editions offered any- 
where. Of course, | can only mentior a 
very few of the titles and the prices, for 
lack of space. Moliére’s plays, in the sepa- 
rate original editions, brought $5,520; Mon- 
taigne’s essays Paris 1580, $1,100; La Fon- 
taine, “Nouvelles en Vers,” Paris, 1665, 
$/70; “Imitatio Christi,” 1470, $353; “Cy 
est le Rommant de la Rose,” Paris, 1531, 
$334; Rabelais, “Pantagruel”, Paris 1552, 
$440; Ronsard, works, Paris, 1567, 5 vo- 
lumes, $1,133; Francois Villon, works, $480; 
Bessuet, “Histoire des Variations des Eg- 
lises Protestantes,”’ Paris, 1688, $790. 

B.-D. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Sargent and Rockefeller 
Editor AMERICAN ArT NEws. 


Dear Sir—I am sure you do not like to 
have errors occur in the columns of your 
excellent paper, particularly when they do 
not reflect the credit upon an artist which 
is his due. Sargent painted the portrait of 
Mr. Rockefeller at Ormond, Fla., for very 
much less than $50,000, as you stated, and 
gave the entire sum which he received for 
it to the British Ked Cross. As he said to 
me in speaking of it: “I cannot do much, 
and England has been very kind tc me in 
ihe years that I have lived there.” 

Yours truly, 


Carroll Beckwith. 
N. Y. Oct. 11, 1917. 





American Artists’ Ambulance 


Editor AMERICAN ArT News. 

Dear Sir—The letter I enclose I have 
lately received from Paris. As you see 
it is in reference to the ambulance, which 
has been subscribed for by the Ameri- 
cau artists. It occurred to me it would be 
a matter of great interest to a large number 
of the subscribers of the Art News if they 
were to see the enclosed letter, as. many 
of them have generously contributed to the 
ambulance fund. 

I have also a secondary motive in asking 
vou to call attention to the artists’ am- 
bulance inasmuch as we wish very earnestly 
to continue its support, and there are a good 
many artists who have not contributed. 
Enough has been given to maintain the 
ambulance about a year, but we would nat- 
urally like to be represented at the front to 
he very end. 

_if the matter appeals to you and you 
ieel like saying a good word for such a 
good work, it would certainly be very much 
appreciated by the committee who has the 
success of the ambulance at heart. 

he committee consists of George de 
Forest Brush, Paul Dougherty, Henry C. 
Dearth, Charles Hopkinson, Allen Tucker 
and myself, as treasurer. Any communica- 
ions should be addressed to me at the 
Century Club, 7 W. 43 St., New York. 

Thanking you for any attention you can 
give the “American Artists’ Ambulance,” I 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
Augustus Vincent Tack. 

Deerfield, Mass., Oct. 5, 1917. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE IN FRANCE. 
SERVICE AUTOMOBILE AMERICAN AUX 
ARMEES FRANCAISES 

Siege central: 
21, Rue Raynouard 
Paris (xvi) 

To the Donors of Car No. 681A: 

I wish to thank the donors of the Remorgue Cuisine 
bearing the nameplate “American Artists” for their 
generosity in giving this section its most essential 
unit—The Kitchen Trailer. I wish I could send them 
a photograph of the French artist making beef-stew 
delicious, as the cuisine trails along the dusty road 
of eastern France, when we are traveling in con- 
voyer, discreetly cooking a dinner of gala, when, as at 
present, the “American Artists” is drawn up in 
the proerat courtyard where the section is camping— 
or doling out coffee to the drivers when the same 
“American Artists’ is hiding beside a dark road and 
the cars are running back _ Ba the very front and 


up again for more wounded—and back and up— 
1ours in and out. 
An army marches on its stomach—an ambulance 


section drives on its, and keeps cheerful cnd goes 
bout its work, and is grateful three times and, some- 
times four, every day of every week, to the donors 
f the “American Artists’ Remorgue cuisine. 

Very sincerely, 
FRANKLIN ELGIER, Cot. Adgt. 
July 31, 1917. 
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EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


(Continued from page 3) 


Metropolitan Museum 


by artists of the 
was opened at the 
Oct. 9, to continue 


An exhibition of oils 
Hudson River school 
Metropolitan Museum 
through the month. 
“The group of artists,” 


called after their 


favorite subject, the “Hudson River Paint- 
ers,” says Bryson Burroughs, curator of 
paintings at the Museum, “presents the 
nearest approach to a native school of art 
which America has yet produced. Before 
the time of their appearance our art was 
practically an offshoot from the contem- 


porary English school, and since then, with 
a few prominent exceptions, our artists 
have been cosmopolitan, with aims that 
could not be called peculiar to America. It 
is the national flavor in the Hudson River 
Painters that gives flavor to their work.” 
It has been the aim of the Museum in ar 
ranging this exhibition not to give a com- 
plete display, but to bring together certain 
pictures owned by the Institution, and to 
display the work of leading artists for com- 
parative study. The exhibition, for instance, 
includes a landscape by Thomas Doughty, 
father of the “Hudson River school,” and 
ranges from his period to that of George 
Inness, who is represented by the Museum's 


Decorative Paintings at Milch Galleries 


An exhibition of decorative paintings by 
Charles A. Aiken has been on at the Milch 
Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, since Oc- 
|tober Ist and will close today. The 19 
numbers included in this display are all 
more or less charmingly reminiscent of the 





|atmosphere and color, 
| $1tion. 


work of Puvis de Chavannes and suggest 
the delicacy of the Pre-Raphaelite school. 
“Music,” “The Fortune Teller,” “Spring the 
Awakener,” and “The Rose Tree,” this last 
illustrating a familiar passage from “The 
Romaunt of the Rose,” are all delightful in 


and poetic in compo- 
One the gems of the display 
‘The Night-Blooming Cereus,” which is 
reproduced on this page Exquisite in 
color and feeling, this picture is truly typi 
cal of this artist’s work. 


of is 


Rare Etchings at Keppel’s 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 4 E. 39 St., 
showing etchings by Bracquemond, to 
Oct. 20. The 58 numbers forming the ex- 
hibit, include many original sketches and a 
notable gathering of “states.” “Canards 
Surpris,” “Les Mouttes,” “Le Liévre,” 
“The Man with the Hoe” (after Millet). 
“Les Hirondelles,” “Le Printemps” (after 
Millet), and numerous delightful views of 


are 





large and admirable example, “Delaware 
Valley.” Nearby is a Wyant, an interest- 
ing painting of the Mohawk Valley, while 
Thomas Cole is represented by his large 
canvas, “The Oxbow,” showing the Con- 
necticut River and Valley. 

Other pictures of interest in the group | 


are: “Lake George,” by John F. Kensett; 
“Scene at Napanoch, 
“Near Squam Lake, New Hampshire,” by 
David Johnson. These paintings have been 
assembled in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of the Catskill Aqueduct. 

A loan exhibition of Japanese screens and 
paintings of the Korin school has been 
opened at the Museum, to continue until 
Oct. 28. This display was arranged as a 
compliment to Viscount Ishii and the Jap- 
anese commission to New York. It in- 
cludes a number of artistic screens loaned 
by Mr. Charles L. Freer, who has placed at 
the disposal of the Museum a number of the 
best pieces in the Smithsonian Institution. 

A memorial exhibition of paintings by the 
late Thomas Eakins will open at the Mu 
seum Nov. 5, and will occupy the gallery 
now devoted to the McFadden collection of 
british pictures, which will close tomorrow. 

An exhibition of Italian renaissance wood- 
cuts will also begin Nov. 5, and to continue 
for several months. 


Recent Accessions. 


Among the most interesting recent acces- 
sions at the Museum are an oil by George 
Moreland, *““The Manchester Coach,” loaned 
by Mrs. John Mck adden, a thoroughly good 
example of the work of the late Howard 
Cushing, “An Interior with Figure,” lent 
by Mrs. Cushing, four miniatures and two 
XVI century Indian drawings, lent by 
Amanda K. Coomarswamy. ‘lhe paneling 
of a room with balcony, doorway and four 
mantlepieces (American, XVIII century) 
has been purchased by the Museum, also 
four capitols and two fragments, 
stone (Italian, XVI century). 

Winter Lectures and Talks 

An interesting course of lectures has been 
planned for the coming winter, among them 
a Sunday afternoon course, open to the 
public, in the Leciure Hall, at 4 P. M., from 
Oct. 28 to April 21. These talks will be il- 
lustrated and will be followed by visits to 
the galleries. There will also be “Story 
Hours for Children and Adults,” given by 
Anna Curtis Chandler, on Sundays at 3 
P. M., and the same lecturer will give a 
series of talks for the blind. Saturdays in 
January will be devoted to talks on “Dye- 
stutis of the Ancients,” by Charles E. Pel- 
lew, and the usual lectures in Greek sculp- 
ture, painting, textiles and ceramics will 
have their place, as also talks on “The Gar- 
ment Makers of Primitive Times,” “His- 
toric Fabrics and Costumes” and ‘Textile 
Industries in the U. S.” 


Museum Notes 


Mr. Joseph Breck, late director of the 
Minneapolis Museum, and appointed cura- 
tor of the Department of Decorative Arts 


and assistant director last June, will assume 
his duties Nov. 1. 

Miss Florence N. Levy, since 
eral assistant at the Museum, 
to take over the general ma 
Art Alliance of America. 


Drawings at the Modern Gallery 


1909 a gen- 
has resigned 
lagement of the 


The work of a very young artist, Mell 
Daniel, the product of six m ;’ living “in 
the open,” is on view at the Moder illery, 
500 Fifth Ave., to Oct. 20. This series oi 
drawings and watercolors attempts to show 
the struggle for life of the trees, Fxg it is 


evident that the artist has sought to express 


the idea of the forest, rather than to por- 
tray any single tree -what vague 
and primitive in exe mn, t cetches are 


interesting, and s] 


” by William Hart, and | 





Botticino | 





NIGHT BLOOMING 


Charles 


At the Milch Gallery 
the Seine, are all shown. A portrait of 
Edouard Manet is a characteristic sketch, 
and other interesting portraits, one oi 
Charles Kean, and another of the artist, 
etched by Rajon after the painting by Brac- 
quemond, and of which there are two 
“states,” and another of Meyer-Heine, evi- 


dence the versatility of an artist who repre- 
sents the animal kingdom as a master. 

In addition to this special exhibition, the 
gallery has some fine Whistlers on view, 
among which “Nocturne—Palaces” must 
mentioned, 


De 


Colonial Pictures at Ehrich’s 





. ‘ age he 
The first of a sries of exhibitions by Col-| 


onial portrait painters opened on Wednes- 
day at the Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth 
nue. It includes notable examples of Ben- 
jamin West, William) Savage, William Dun- 
ap, Charles Wilson Peale and Mather 
Brown and will be reviewed 
Che exhibition will continue 
ind will be followed hy a display of another 


by, of American painters, including Cop- 


Trumbull, Naegle, Inman, Frothingham 
ad Elliott 

An exhibtion of portraits by Gilbert Stu- 

t and Sully will follow later in the sea- 


A ve- | 


next week. | 
for two weeks | 


| Lyons, 


Engravings at Kennedy’s 
\n exhibition of old English stipple en- 


gravings by Bartolozzi and his followers 
is now on at the Kennedy Galleries, 613 
Fifth Ave., through October. It also in- 
cludes examples of the early English en- 
gravers, notably the portrait of Mrs. Duff, 
in colors, by John S. Agar, and “Lady 
Heathcote,” by the same engraver, in colors, 


Smyth and Her 
after Reynolds, 
(Lady Hamil- 
in colors, after 


both after Cosway; “Lady 
Children,” by Bartolozzi, 
and also “The Seamstress” 
ton) by Thomas Sheesman, 
Romney. 

Chere an indefiniable charm in these 
old English engravings, as revealed especial- 


1s 


ly, for instance, in “The Affectionate 
Brothers,” by Thomas Cheesman, after 
Reynolds, a second state before the letters, 
and also “‘Idleness,” by Charles Knight, in 
colors after Morland. 
Americans at Ferargil Gallery 

\ small but choice collection of oils— 
15 in all—is on view at the Ferargil Gallery, 
24 KE. 49 St., to Oct. 2. John F. Carlson is | 
well represented by his “Along the Shal- 
lows,’ and “May, Delaware Valley,” is 
typical of the brush of Edward W. Redfield. 


CEREUS 
A. Aiken 


study by F. S. Church, 
“Flamingoes,”’ a tonal “Rainy Morning” 
by Charles Vezin, a delightful Van D. Per- 
rine “Fog’s Eye,” a fine example of Fred- 
erick J. Waugh, “Monhegan,” and an “Edge 
of the Woods” by Charles Warren Eaton, 
are all interesting and characteristic ex- 
amples. 

David Robinson’s striking portrait of the 
young actress Eileen Huban, deserves men- 
tion, while such admirable pictures as Ed- 
mund Greacen’s “Docks,” Emil Carlsen’s 
‘Penzance,’ and Henry B. Snell’s “Drying 
Sails,” would alone ensure the artistic suc- 
cess of this excellent display. “My Dog” 
by Charles Livingston Bull, is one of this 
artist’s most sympathetic creations. 


French War Pictures Shown 


An exhibition of some 110 oils, depicting 
scenes on the French battlefront, by J. F 
Bouchor, official painter to the French 
armies, brought from Paris by M. Armand 
Mandelbrod, editor of “La Renaissance” of 
France, is on at the Plaza Hotel. 
The works are interesting and timely, but 
the display has not had the attendance or 
support it deserves—probably due to inade- 
quate notice—seemingly no effort having 
been made to present it properly through 
the press to the public. 


\ characteristic 


Pictures by C. Arnold Slade 


C. Arnold Slade, that clever versatile 
and industrious young American artist who 
bi-annually for some time past, has held 


early Autumn and winter exhibitions of his 
and other 


work in Philadelphia, Boston 

large American cities, but who has never 
shown in New York, having “joined the 
colors,’—the management of the exhibi- 
tions of his recent and some of his older 
work—scheduled for this season, has de- 
volved upon the capable Mrs. Slade, who 


on October Ist, opened a display of some 66 
oils and 21 etchings, aquatints and pencil 
drawings, in the newly and effectively dec- 
orated gallery of the Philadelphia Arts Club 
in that city. Following this display, which 
will close tomorrow, the exhibition will go 


to the Vose Gallery, Boston. 

There is little new to be said of Mr. 
Slade’s art as exemplified in the Philadel- 
|phia display. To a number of familiar 





| 


19th Street, 


works, notably the large appealing and fine- 
ly illustrative war figure composition “The 
Peasant’s Dream of Peace,” reproduced in 
the Art News two years ago, several ex- 
cellent full lengths and heads of Algerian 
and Nubian types, studies and sketches and 
finished oils done in Venice and Naples, 
some strong marines and Maine coast 
scenes, there have beeu added numerous 
winter and other Provincetown (of which 
place the artist is now a resident) landscapes 
and town scenes—a result of the past year’s 


work. These, with two New Bedford 
wharf scenes, are characterized by sincere 
feeling, picturesque composition, and, es- 
pecially in the New Bedford views of 
wharves and old ships a rich quality. 
Versatility and facility are notable char- 
acteristics of Mr. Slade’s work and few 
more pleasing “one-man” exhibits will be 


offered this season. 


Netherlands’ Exhib’n at Nat’l Arts Club 

At the National Arts Club, 119 East 
paintings from the Netherlands 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 


exhibit in 


|are on view October 3lst, and are especially 


interesting as showing an evolution in 
| Dutch art, by which contemporary artists 
of Holland have broken away from the 


Hague school. Mauve and Israels are rep- 
resented in this exhibition, composed prin- 
cipally of work by men of the present gen- 
eration, whose light and colorful canvases 
have wrought a change in the art of Hol- 
land, while keeping within the bounds of 
a wise conservatism. 

Among the prominent exponents of the 
new movement, Henricus Alexander Van In- 


gen stands in the first rank as a Dutch 
| painter of animals. His “Head of a Cow” 
is altogether admirable, and his six other 


canvases shown in this display, are all ex- 





cellent. Other superior work by well 
known modern Dutch painters is also 
shown. 
Summer Art Schools’ Exhibit 
In the Art Alliance Galleries, 10 East 
47th Street, an exhibition of work from 


Summer Art Schools closed yesterday. The 
Art Students’ League of New York showed 
several promising landscapes and portraits, 
and the New York University Summer 
School’s exhibit included some good pen- 
cil sketches and original advertising de- 
signs. The work sent by the Pennsylvania 
Academy was on the whole meritorious. 
The Berkshire Summer School had an es- 
pecially interesting display, comprising 
landscapes of considerable promise, pencil 
sketches, advertising designs, decorative 
interpretations of nature, specimen book 
pages, art needlework, interior decoration 
designs, artistic book rack ends and various 
examples of craft work. 

The Minneapolis School of Art had some 
effective designs for advertising and a col- 
lection of small landscapes of unusual mark. 
and the Chicago Institute showed several 
good poster designs and a series of clever 
sketches. The Tulane University of Louis- 
iana had a patriotic poster display of con- 
siderable interest. 


heakeae of laden Show 


The Society of Painters will hold its first 
exhibition in New York in the Academy 
Room of the Fine Arts Bldg., simultane- 
ously with that of the N. Y. Watercolor 
Club, Nov. 3-25. 

The Society of Painters is a continuation 
of the Society of Women Painters, but has 


now been enlarged to include fifty mem- 
bers, both men and women. Several prom- 
inent men painters have joined the society. 

The new society will have the same of- 
ficers as did the former society, namely, 
Mrs. Emma Lampert Cooper, pres’t; Mrs. 
Georgia Timken Fry, vice-pres’t; Miss Clara 
McChesney, corresponding sec’y; Miss 
Maria Strean, recording sec’y, and Miss 


The exhibition, 
work only, will 
show here. 


Harriet Phillips, treasurer. 
which will be of members’ 
go out on circuit after the 

The marriage of Miss Bessie Hoover and 
Mr. Herman Wessel, both well known local 
painters, took place recently in Gloucester, 


| Mass. 
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BOSTON. ; 

Boston’s “open season” for art is now 
“on”—as one of the daily papers hath it— 
although one would dislike to see much 
active killing even of local painters!! 
“Camouflage” seems more appropriate to 
the times. The galleries are all open, and 
at Vose’s two exhibitions attract attention, 
antipodean in character. One exploits dead 
but not forgotten masters; the other is 
acutely modern in tendency. In this latter 
group one finds the frisky Frieseke, the 
sunny Miller, the unchildish Hassam, the 
Weir who catches (and always holds) at- 
tention, the illuminating, but not garish, 
Melchers, together with Woodbury, Hamil- 
ton, Sargeant, Kendall and Hawthorne. 

There are shown an interesting collec- 
tion of landscapes and portraits by well 
known “moderns” in the Copley Gallery, 
including two strogn portraits by young 
Seyffert, a charming landscape by Tarbell, 
Everett Warner’s dignified and beautiful 
“Old Church at Lyme, Conn.,” a 
vases by W. D. Hamilton, C. Scott White, 
A. L. James, Theo. Schneider, J. H. Caliga 
and Otis Philbreck. This collection is fine- 


ly supplemented by a splendid group of old) 


portraits in the front gallery. 

A new canvas by William M. 
has been hung in the main gallery of the 
Guild of Boston Artists. The canvas shows 
a semi-nude, treated with mingled delicacy 
and strength. The picture is especially 
happy in its unison of tone, color line and 
mass. Other works at the Guild are a 
portrait, ‘My Sister,” by Frederick Bosley, 
and Charles Hopkinson’s strong and strik- 
ing portrait of Professor Barrett Wendell. 
This latter is a life-size and three-quarters 


length figure, depicting the professor seated | cessible, centrally located, and will prob- 


at a table. 

The Cobb Gallery opened its season with 
an exhibition of etchings by four men, 
Donald Shaw MacLaughlan, Leslie G. 
Hornby, Joseph Pennell, Otto G. Schneider 
and Herman A. Webster. Mr. Mac- 
Laughlan, a Boston-trained man, who has 
lived and studied much abroad, makes the 
strongest showing with 30 etchings of most 
unusual quality and shows marked versatil- 
ity in a number of architectural subjects 
drawn from European cities. A _ sensitive 
feeling for line and ability to construct with 
vigor and truth, are among his strong char- 
acteristics. 


and can-| 


Paxton | 








—— 








the artist set out to do. “La Cathédrale, | 
| Rheims,” “Vielle Maison, Rheims,” and “Le | 
Pont” are of unusual interest. A big work | 
—a lithograph—by Joseph Pennell, “Mills 
at Gary, Indiana,” has the effect of a strong, 
| broad drawing in charcoal. 

Another interesting exhibition is the col- 
'lection of 50 wood-block prints by Rudolph 
|Ruzicka, shown under the auspices of the 
| Boston Society of Printers at Goodspeeds 
|at Park Street. It includes many urban 
scenes—with New York and Boston sub- 
jects. This collection created something of 
'a stir when seen at Newark, N. J., which 
prompted the Boston association to secure 
it for their city. Mr. Ruzica has shown an 
almost uncanny insight in his handling of 
the Boston motifs in the exhibition, namely: 
\“Bunker Hill Monument,” “Louisburg | 
| Square,” “Faneuil Hall,” and “Old West | 
| Church,” 





George Washington. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The local exhibiton season will be opened 
Oct. 19 at the Art Alliance now established 
in commodious quarters temporarily at 
1825-27 Walnut St. Arrangments are being 
made by a committee of which Paul King 
is chairman for the exhibition of a collec- 
tion of the works of one or two distinguished 
American painters, not now living, in a 
special gallery. Another committee, headed 
by Miss E. P. Stewardson, is assembling 
for exhibition at the same time, groups of 
objects produced by workers in the various 
branches of Arts and Crafts. The idea of 
this exhibition seems to have been well 
conceived, especially as it will be most ac- 


ably attract a large attendance. The new 
president of the Alliance, Doctor George 
C. Woodward, well known as a patron of 
the arts and the possessor of some remark- 
able pictures by Winlow Homer, and of a 
country place at Chestnut Hill, famous for 
architectural beauty. Mrs. W. Yorke| 
Stevenson continues as the efficient secre- | 
tary of the organization. 

The opening of the Art Alliance show 
will be followed by that of the 15th annual 
watercolor exhibition and the 16th annual 
miniature show, both at the Pa. Academy, 
Nov. 4, to continue until Dec. 9. The per- 





“Evening Shadows,” “Dreams,” | sonnel of the jury of selection and award | was done by the late Mrs. 


| whom this honor has been given. 


— 


WASHINGTON 
The Corcoran Gallery has arranged for a 


| varied and exceptionally interesting series 


of “One-Man” exhibits for the season just 
opening in its special exhibition gallery. 
Among those already announced are dis- 
plays of the paintings of Zuloaga and Gari 
Melchers., this series opened September 
26th, with an exhibition of works by Frank 
B. A. Linton of Philadelphia. Mr. Lin- 
ton’s painting has all the marks of his long 
residence in Paris and one_ recognizes 
among his canvases the portraits of many 
French personages. The artist has been 
made a member of the International Union 
of Fine Arts and Letters of Paris and it is 
believed that he is the only American to 
This So- 
ciety was founded by Rodin and has enrolled 
many eminent men. 


Joseph Pennell is making with the author- 


‘ity of the government a series of litho- 


graphs of war work munition plants, navy 
yards and military camps in this countr 
similar to the series made for the Britis 
Government and has been asked to make for 
the French. These works, which are nearly 
completed, will be shown first at the Na- 
tional Gallery (the date not yet being an- 
nounced) and then following the French 
idea will be shown in many of the smaller 
cities of the country. 


The National School of Fine Applied Arts 
adds a new inducement for the students 
to come to the capital to study. This 
finely equipped new school with Felix 
Mahony of Washington as director has 
among its faculty teachers of international 
reputation, among them Paul Bartlett, Os- 
sip Perelma, a Russian, and Miss Clara 
Hill. 

The Washington Water Color Club an- 
nounces its annual exhibition in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, November 16th to December 
5th. Those wishing to submit work may 
obtain entry cards from the secretary, Miss 
Bertha E. Perrie, 808 17th Street. 


An exhibition of 60 new cartoons in 


| color of Louis Raemaekers opened in the 


Corcoran Gallery, October 9 

A statue of the Indian Sequoya, just com- 
pleted and presented by the State of Okla- 
homa to the Government is now on view at 
the Capitol in “Statuary Hall.” The work 





NEWPORT 


The last of the summer exhibitions at the 
Art Association was one of paintings and 
sculptures. The main gallery was occupied 
by George Bellows who showed 17 oils, 
and very well they looked with their depths 
of blues and the peculiarly liquid greens 
that this painter achieves. All were things 
seen before yet pleasant to see again. To 
the amusing “River Front” was given the 
place of honor, and the picture excited 
much interest. The Maynard prize portrait 
of Dr. William Thompson was as piquant 
here as at the Academy; the “Fisherman’s 
Family” and “The Teamster” as _ richly 
colored; and one of the most delightful 
things, however, of all, was the vivid 
little head of “Susan.” 


Arthur B. Davies sent seven oils, rhyth- 
mic figures, wonderfully placed on murky 
backgrounds; but, it must be confessed, not 
comprehended on first view by the New- 
port public as representing beautiful 
painting. William Glackens was given the 
small gallery, which his 27 rather small can- 
vases filled comfortably. Of the flower 
pieces none were so handsome as the small 
“Flowers against Blue.” The beach scenes, 
in comparison, seemed utterly commonplace 
as to arrangement and labored as to treat- 
ment. A figure picture, “Woman in Red 
Dress,” was interesting and the red of the 
costume exquisite. The same red, as skil- 
ful, was seen in “Nude and Red Robe.” The 
“Girl in Black and White” might have been 
painted in Boston, as it is so painfully dry 
and hard. The “Child in a Garden” showed 
daring use of color, fully justified so far as 
the wondrous flowers of that garden are 
concerned. 


The sculpture showing was one of the 
largest and most important that the Asso- 
ciation ever housed. John Gregory, James 
Fraser and Jo Davidson, each sent of their 
best, portraits, groups, medals and panels. 


Much of the work was placed advantage- 
ously in the long hallway. Was it a joke 
of the arranging committee to place Fra- 
ser’s strenuous Theodore Roosevelt, ‘di- 
rectly facing Davidson’s keen and quiet 
Wilson? The latter’s portraits of Zang- 
will and of Joseph Conrad were interesting 
versions of unusual types of men. Fraser 


Vinnie Reams | had two carefully modeled infants’ heads, 


“The Rushing Tide, London,” and “The| is a distinguished one, including with others, | Hoxie, of this city, and executed by George | portraits; but his portrait of Mr. C. is the 


Venice,” are 
Hornby’s 


Curved Canala, 
praiseworthy. Mr. work 
tinction, and concentration of line, although 
it is not always a full expression of what 


especially | Prof. Herbert Everett of the University of! J. Zolnay. 


leric Nunn. 
jury on selection of miniatures. 





comprehensive and complete. 


; 1 This unique red man won his | clou of his showing. 
rk is| Pa.; Wm. H. de B. Nelson, editor, Inter-| fame not by fighting, but in the field of lit-| placed Fraser’s large case of lovely medals. 
marked by vivacious cleverness, quick in-| national Studio; W. L. Lathrop and Fred-|erary achievement, having constructed for | Gregory’s 


In the rotunda was 


archaic head, “Fancy,” was 


Mr. E. H. Blashfield heads the | his people a syllable alphabet regarded as | charming; and the panel “Venus,” exquisite 


both in treatment and conception. 

















Preliminary Notice of Sale 


Rare Autograph Letters and Historical Manuscripts 


Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods respectfully give notice that they will sell by Auction at their 
Great Rooms, 8 King Street, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. London, England, 
on February 4th, 1918, and Three Following Days, at One o’clock precisely, 


consisting of rare Authograph Letters, Records and Documents, dating from 1084 to 1770. 


the property of 


THE MARQUIS COSIMO DE MEDICI 


AND 


Chicago, Philadelphia, and at the 


THE MARQUIS AVERADO DE MEDICI 


The Archives include One Hundred and Sixty-six very rare Holograph Letters of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; also Letters 
of Leonello, Marquis of Este, Lodovico Sforza, Il Moro; Cosimo I Duke of Florence; all the Grand Dukes of Tuscany; 
Bianca Capello; Charles VIII of France; Cardinal Richelieu, etc., etc. 
Letter Books, Ledgers, etc. of Various members of the Medici Family in their capacities of Bankers, Manufacturers and 
Merchants, giving an incomparable insight into the economic and industrial life of Florence from 1377 to 1597. 
whole forming the most important Renaissance Collection of Manuscripts ever offered for Sale by Auction. 


| 
THE MEDICI ARCHIVES 
| 
| 


Catalogues may be had on application to the Auctioneers, or may be seen at most of the chief Booksellers in New York, Boston, 


office of the American Art News. 


Also over One Hundred original Account Books, 
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P.&D. COLNAGHI & OBACH 


(ESTABLISHED 1760), 
Publisher by Appointment to King George 








144-145-146, NEW BOND ST., 
|LONDON, W. 





CABLE ADDRESS 
COLNAGHI, 


LONDON. 
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Old English China — 
Glass — Exceedingly 
Rare Battersea Enamels 

‘Fine Chippendale — 
French and Italian Fur- 
niture and Tapestries 
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GILL & REIGATE 


of 
LONDON 


Old English 
Furniture 


31 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


| 











Bourgeois Galleries 


Exhibition of | 


Nine Landscape Painters] 
From Oct. 16th to Nov. 10th Inclusive 


New York | 











668 Fifth Avenue 


LONDON PARIS FLORENCE 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co. 
Custom House Brokers 


and Forwarding Agents 


24 STATE STREET New YORK, U. S. A. 
TELEPHONE 1723-1724 BROAD 
We specialize in c jeaxing through Customs 
ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART, PAINTINGS, Ete. 


WE HAVB EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR HANDLING | 
SHIPMENTS TO OR FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


ROME | 
} 
| 
| 








Telephone Bryant 5308 Established 1875 


D. CALO & SONS 


American and Foreign Paintings 


Artistic Picture Frames 
8-10 West 45th Street New York || 














Touchstone Art Galleries 
SMALL EXHIBITIONS 


DRAWINGS, SCULPTURE, CRAFT WORK 
North Gallery $30 for Two Weeks 
South Gallery $40 for Two Weeks | 

Including Light and Heat 
118 EAST 30th STREET 








FRENCH & 
Works 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
EMBROIDERIES 








6 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 





COMPANY 
of ‘Art 


VELVETS 
FURNITURE 

















2 a SoC 
ARTISTS’ EXHIB’N CALENDAR 
NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB, 215 West 57 St 
Opens Nov. 3. Exhibits received Oct. 19 and 20. 
PA. SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS (16th annual exhib’n), PA. ACADEMY, PHILA. 
Opens Nov. 4. Exhibits received to Oct. 22. 
PHILA. WATERCOLOR CLUB (15th anual exhib’n), PA. ACADEMY, PHILA. 
Opens Nov. 4. Exhibits received to Oct. 16, 
CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. cio : 
Thirtieth annual exhib’n of American paintings and sculptures. Opens Nov. 8. Exhibits re 
ceived to Oct. 26. 
CONN. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, HARTFORD, CONN. neh 
First exhib’n of watercolors and pastels. Opens Nov. 5. Entries to Oct. 22. Exhibits received 


to Oct. 27. 


CALENDAR OF SPECIAL NEW YORK 
EXHIBITIONS 

American Museum of Natural History, 77 St. and | 
Central Park W.—Collections McMillan’s Crocker | 
Land Expedition. 

Bourgeois Galleries, 
landscape painters, 

Daniel Gallery, 2 W. 47 St.—Opening exhib’n of 
modern Americans, through October. 

Dreicer & Co., 360 Fifth Ave.—Chinese Porcelains. 

Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Ave-—Works by Colonial 
portrait-painters, through Oct. 24. 

Ferargil Gallery, 24 E. 49 St.—Works by modern 
Americans to Oct, 27 

Fine Arts ey 215 W. 57 St.—Summer work 
of Art Students’ League of N. Y., through Oct. 14. 

Kennedy & Co., 613 Fifth Ave.—Old English en- 
gravings by Bartolozzi and followers, through Oct. 

Keppel Gallery, 4 E. 39 St.—Etchings by Bracque- 
mond. 

Macbeth Galleries, 50 Fifth Ave.—Second quarter- 
century opening display of modern Americans. 
Metropolitan Museum, Central Park at 82 St. E.— 
Open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., Saturdays 
until 10 bP. M.. Sundays 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. Ad- 
mission Mondays and Fridays, 25c., free 
days. ot 
| Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.—Decorative paintings 

by Charles A. Aiken, to Oct. 14. 

Modern Gallery, 500 Fifth Ave.—Watercolors 
drawings by Mell Daniel. 

Montross Galleries, 550 Fifth Ave.—Opening exhib’n 
modern Americans, through Oct. 20. 

National Arts Club, 119 E. 19 St.—Netherlands pic- 
ture collection from San Francisco. 

New York Public Library—Print display of recent 
additions in the Stuart Gallery 
prints, drawings, and etchings, including examples 
by Meryon, histler and Haden; lithographs by 
Pissarro, Brangwyn and Odilon Redon; original 
drawings by Mauve, Rodin, I. Isabey; prints by 
Durer, Rembrandt, Debucourt, etc. 

Satinover Galleries, 19 E. 9 St.—Old Masters. 

Snedecor & Co., (E. C, Babcock), successor), 107 W. 
46 St.—Opening exhib’n of modern Americans. 


668 Fifth Ave.—Works of nine 
opens Oct. 16 





CALENDAR OF AUCTION SALES 


American Art Galleries, Madison Square South.— 
The furnishings and embellishments, including a 
gallery of modern paintings and library of books, 
of the residence of Mr. James V. Parker. To 
be sold at 253 Madison Ave., Monday, Oct. 15, 
at 10:30 A. M., concluding with the paintings, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 16, at 8:30 P. M. Exhib’n 


Oct. 13 to date of sale. 
Silo’s Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 546 Fifth Ave.— 
Sale of furnishings, ancient and modern, from the 


estate of the late John Martin Crawford, Consul 
General to Petrograd, 1888-1894; 
XVI, XVII and XVIII centuries cabinetry; Chi- 
nese porcelains, hangings, bronzes, rugs and other 
obdiects of art. On exhib’n to sale, Oct. 17, 2:30 
P. M., and following days, until all estates arc 
disposed of. 





Opening Season’s Picture Sale 
The collection of modern paintings formed 
by the late James V. Parker, and the 


|furnishings contained in his private resi- 


will be placed on 
auction on 


Ave., 
to sale at 


dence, 253 Madison 
|view today, prior 
| Monday and Tuesday next, Oct. 15 and 16. 
The sale, which will be conducted by 
Messrs. Thomas E. Kirby and Otto Bernet, 
of the American Art Association, will open 
Monday at 10:30 o’clock a.m., and will con- 
clude with the dispersal of the paintings at 
8:30 o’clock, Tuesday eve. 





OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 4) 


Theodore K. Pembrook 

death of Theodore Kenyon 
his studio, 27 W. 67 St., on 
Sept. 20 last, will leave a void in the hearts 
of his many friends; for sincere in his de- 
votion to those whom he had admitted to 
his confidence, he commanded unfeigned, 
honest friendship in return, and was much | 
beloved. Modest and _ unostentatious in 


The sudden 
Pembrook, at 


| manner, but with a personality both charm- 


other | 


ana | 


(room 316), | 


choice tapestries; | 


ing and forceful, he impressed all with whom 


| he came in contact with his sincerity. 
In his art he was mainly self-taught. An 
indefatigable worker and student, he de- 


veloped a beautiful color sense and his can- 
vases were always tempered with the poetry 
that was innately part of the man. Work- 
ing quietly and sincerely, as he did, for the 
love of his art, it was only within the 
few vears that dealers discovered him. 
his first exhibition, held in 1915 at the old 
Snedecor Galleries, and which was followed 
by similar ones each year, that for this sea- 
son, and to open in November, now being 
arranged, proved most successful and many 
works have been sold from these to private 
collectors and museums. The dead artist 
planned to devote the entire proceeds of 
this year’s exhibition to the Red Cross. 

His life, outside of his art, was spent in 
the service of his friends and no opportunity 





|was neglected through which he could aid 
them. For his loyality, generosity and 
kindliness he was much loved and for these 


great qualities he will be sincerely mourned. 

Mr. Pembrook was born at Elizabeth, 
N. J., in 1865. He leaves a widow, now a 
resident of Roxbury, Mass., who separated 
from him years ago, and a daughter at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


L. Merrick. 





Albert V. Van Hibson 


Albert Van Velsor Hibson, head of the 
advertising firm of Hibson & Brothers, of 
No. 119 Nassau St., died suddenly at his 
home, October 3rd, in Cranford, N. J., aged 
38. He was born in Camden, N. J. He en- 
tered business with his father and upon the 
latters’ death assumed the management. 
He is survived by his widow and two daugh- 
ters. 

The firm of Hibson has for many years 
virtually controlled the art auction adver- 
tising business in New York, notably that 
of the American Art Association (its chief 
patron), the Anderson Galleries and Silo’s 
and Clarks’ Galleries, and had become au- 
| thorities in the preparation and presentment 
of art auction advertising—especially spread 
| head announcements. The late Mr. Hibson 
was a quiet, but hard worker and most con- 
scientious and careful in his work, and he 





| will be greatly missed by his patrons. It 
is understood that the business will be 
|continued by Mr. McDonnell, for some 





|years Mr. Hibson’s assistant. 
Clinton W. Sweet 
Clinton W. Sweet, founder and editor 


of the Record and Guide, and of the Ar- 
| chitectural Record, was recently found dead 
in bed at his Yonkers home on Old Jerome 
Avenue. A bullet from a revolver which 
he held in his hand had passed through his 
head. Mr. 
Falls, N. Y., 


he founded 


1842. In 
Record and Guide. 


1888 
At 


December 16, 
the 


about the same time he also started the 
Architectural Record. At 42 he married 
Miss Helen Clark Adams, who lived only 


six years. 


Emil Meee 


Emil Hering, artist and illustrator, who 
became known some years ago for his 
newspaper and magazine work, particular- 
‘ly in the Cosmopolitan and other Hearst 
publications recently died from a complica- | 
| tion of diseases at his home in Ridgewood, 


| fe A 


last |: 
But |S 


Sweet was born at Wappingers | 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PARIS—NEW YORK 


TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 
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Vernay 


Old English Furniture—Old 
English Pottery—Old Eng- 
lish Glass—Old English Sil- 
ver—Old English Pewter. 
Original Examples. 


New York. 10, 12, 14 E. 45th Street 
London, W. 217 Piccadilly 
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EDWARD G. GETZ 
Antique Chinese Works of Art 
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| Porcelains Jades 
'> Potteries Crystals 
Bronzes Etc. 
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14 East 45th Street 


New York City 
0000000001000 


Cie XVIIth Century 
Gallery of 


Old -“Masters 


HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 


570 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
23a OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 














PAINTING RESTORATION 


The summer m<ntas being the most suit- 
able for painting restoration, I offer my 
patro s 20% reduction on orders given to 
be executed during that period. 


PROSPER GUERRY 


Studio - - 360 West 55th Street 














| ARTHUR GREATOREX 
Fine Art Dealer 


Publisher of Modern Original Etchings 
and Mezzotints. 


14 Grafton St., London, W 








KELEKIAN 


Objets de Collection 



































709 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
2 PLACE VENDOME .- - PARIS 
38 KASR-EL-NIL - - - CAIRO 

Mr. Hering was born on Staten Island 


45 years ago and lived much of his life in 
this city. He studied art under Julian in 
Paris and Marr in Munich. He is survived 
by three sons. 


Joseph 4. F. Cardiff. 

Joseph A. F. Cardiff, architect, and 
specialist in specification work, died Tues- 
ony evening in the French Hospital. Mr. 

Cardiff was born in Jersey City in 1882 and 
was educated in the public schools there, 
|later taking a course in a N. Y. architec- 
tural school. He was later associated with 
Ernest Flagg and Carrere & Hastings. 
He wrote extensively for architectural 
| periodicals, and founded the Architect’s 
Index. He leaves a widow and two children 
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DURAND-RUEL 


New York - 12 East 57th Street 
Paris - - - 16 Rue Laffitte 

















Paintings 
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American Artists 


| 
| ANNOUNCEMENTS OF EXHIBITIONS 
i MAILED ON REQUEST 


450 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Greatest 
Discovery in Art in 
Twenty-two Centuries 


The American Art Student will 
soon publish an article by 
H. Giles concerning the Ham- 
bidge rediscovery of the lost 
formula of Greek design. The 
discovery presents a complete 
exposition of the underlying 
principles of all decoration mo- 
tives of the classic period and 
containing certain incontroverti- 
ble aspects of design as_ its 
own proof. Further, and inci- 
dentally, it explains the half- 
truths embodied in the recent 
wave of so-called modern art. 


The American Art Student 


is a magazine the primary purpose of 
which is to effect co-ordination of 
effort among the art bodies of Amer- 
ica. If you are not familiar with the 
movement and with what has been ac- 
complished, we make you the fol- 
lowing 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us, along with your subscrip- 
tion, 13c. in stamps, for which we will 
miil you a complete set of Vol. I, 
Nos. 1-9, and enter your subscription 
for Vol. II, beginning September. 1917. 











Subscription Price One Dollar 
Single Copy Ten Cents 


Che American Act Student 


21 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PROF. PASQUALE FARINA 


ARTIST 


Expert on Old Masters, 
Specialty in Restoration 


NO CHEMICALS USED 
Dilapidated Paintings Safely Returned to Life 


Relining — Semi-transferring — Transferring 

from Canvas to Canvas or to Wooden Panels 

and Vice versa—Flattening of Warped Panels 

—Cradling—done under personal supervision 
of Prof. Pasquale Farina. 


Philadelphia New York Studio 
1314 Arch St. to be announced 




















New Kleinberger Galleries to Open. 


An important exhibition of Italian prim- 
itives will open the new and handsome 
Kleinberger Galleries at 725 Fifth Avenue 
about Nov. 5, to continue for several 
weeks. The exhibition will be given for the 
benefit of the American Red Cross Society, 
and will include examples of Italian art 
of the XIII, XIV, XV, and XVI centuries, 
loaned by American collectors. 


Among the collectors, who have respond- 
ed to the appeal of art for the Red Cross 
are Messrs. Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, | 
Otto Kahn, Frank L. Babbott, Michael 
Friedsam, Philip Lehman, Kingsley Porter, 
and other well known connoisseurs. It will 
be the fiirst exhibition of the kind given 
in the United States. A complete catalog 
is being prepared by Mr. Morris W. Brock- 
well, of London, who cataloged the collec- 
tion of Sir Herbert Cook, of England. 





New Yamanaka Galleries 

The new galleries of Yamanaka, at 680 
Fifth Ave., adjoining St. Thomas’ Church 
on the north, and which will open Nov. 1 
next, will not only be housed in an archi- 
tecturally beautiful building —erected to 
conform in style with the church, ad- 
mittedly the most effective and handsome 
church edifice in the country—but will in 
themselves, when finally arranged, challenge 
comparison with any of the finest dealers’ 
galleries in America. 

The decorative taste and skill which have 
made the old galleries of the firm at 254 
Fifth Ave. a resort for art lovers for years, 
and which will remain open until April 1 
next, will be even more in evidence, from 
a hurried preliminary view, in the new 
quarters of the old and popular house. 





Reinhardt’s Enlarged Galleries 


_ The galleries of Henry Reinhardt & Son, 
565 Fifth Avenue have been enlarged and 
will reopen early in November’ with 
a loan exhibition of paintings. For a depth 
of about two hundred feet the galleries have 
been extended eastward toward the Ritz- 
Carlton. One of the galleries will be de- 
voted to the display of sculpture, and/| 
another has been arranged for picture ex- 
hibitions. Other rooms will be utilized for 
private sales with ample lighting. The new 
arrangement and additions, make these gal- 
leries among the handsomest in New York. 





New Anderson Galleries 


The Anderson Auction Company, whose 
new galleries in the old Arion Clubhouse | 
at Park Ave. and 59 St., will be a hand- 
some addition to the art galleries of N. Y.. | 
plan to open the art and book auction sea-| 
son of the House on or about Nov. 1 next. | 
when the alterations to the clubhouse will, | 
it is hoped, be completed. 


More Women Museum Directors 


When the September Art NEws, in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Miss Miller 
as director of the Hackley Museum at 
Muskegon, Michigan, to succeed Mr. Ray- 
mond Wyer, who resigned the post last 
spring, innocently stated that “she was the 
second woman to become a director of an 


|American museum—her only fellow being 


Miss Sage of the Albright Gallery of But- 
falo,”; little did its editors dream of the 
flood of denials, protests and biographical 


|data regarding other women museum di- 


rectors that would flow in. 

It is, therefore, with contriteness, and at 
the same time with pleasure, that the ART 
News admits its grievous error in the of- 
fending statement and publishes the follow- 
ing data anent the estimable women who 
occupy, and doubtless ably, the post of 
director in American art museums. 

Mrs. Jeannette Murdoch Diven has been 
director of the Arnot Art Galleries at 
Elmira, N. Y., since its foundation in 1911; 
Miss Katherine Innes was appointed direc- 
tor of the Montclair Art Museum about a 
year ago; Mrs. Joseph Emerson is director 
of the Art Museum of Beloit College; Miss 
Anna B. Crocker has been director of the 


Portland (Oregon) Art Association Mu- 
seum for about ten years; Mrs. Charles 
Scheuber is director of the Fort Worth 


(Texas) Museum of Art.; Miss Florence M. 
McIntyre has been the director of the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery at Memphis, 
Tenn., since its opening two years ago and 
has been most successful in her manage- 
ment—having arranged and brought to 
Memphis several important exhibitions. The 
number of women who are curators, cus- 
todians, assistant directors and secretaries 
of art museums is too long to publish. 





The Tartoues Separate 


Another “fashionable portrait painter” 


‘episode, of which New York has seen far 


too many in recent years, has closed with 
the obtaining of a legal separation by Mrs. 
Pierre Tartoue from her husband, the 
French portrait painter, and the much ad- 
vertised studio receptions in East 46 St. 
will no longer figure in the society columns 
of the dailies, Mrs. Tartoue having returned 
to the home of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodsworth, of the old time dancing 
academy. 

Pierre Tartoue, a young French artist, 
who some years ago made a modest for 
tune in the Argentine, came later to New 
York, met and married Miss Dodsworth, 
and, possibly inspired by the erstwhile, it 
meteoric career as a fashionable portraitist 
of Georgeburroughstorrey, which also ter- 


|minated through a separation from an at- 
'tractive wife, followed by a divorce, and 


some minor followers of the Torrey idea, 
began the portrayal of a number of modish 
American women and a few men, whose 
vanity was titivated through being painted 
in their dressiest togs, without much knowl- 


| edge of or regard for the art quality of these 


Mr. Stevenson Scott and Mrs. Scott, who 
spent the latter part of the summer and| 
the early autumn at the White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., have returned to town. 


Mr. Martin Birnbaum, of Scott & Fowles 


590 Fifth Ave., is arranging, according to| 


a writer in the “Evening Post,” “An amaz- 
ing exhibition—the fates willing—a _ Birn- 
baum Salon-one in which, with faith in him, 
everything good or important or significant 


in American expression, through the medi- | 


um of the arts, will be included. 


k ; He alone 
is arbiter of this. 


And he is to be strict.” 


Gothic Gallery from the Anderson Bldg., 
15 E. 40 St., to the Ehrich Gallery Bldg., 
707 Fifth Ave., 3rd floor. 





Fraternité des Artistes 


William A. Coffin, chairman of the “Am- 
erican Artists’ Committee of One Hun- 


| presentments. 
paint! If a chromatic color scheme and 


| 


Not that Tartoue could not 


theatrical poses pleased his patrons better 


|than serious and truthful presentments, per- 


And 
bountifully 


haps he was not so much to blame. 
well advertised receptions a 


|spread table, and vaudeville attractions in 


a handsome studio, with a charming and 
attractive wife to do the honors also played 
their part in the artist’s success, which was 
soon accomplished. The thousands poured 
in for his portraits and Tartoue 
added to his Argentine gains. 
Then came the frequent result of sud- 
denly acquired wealth—gradual neglect of 
work, domestic discord, the “playing of the 


| stock market,” etc., ad nauseum, and “now 


Mr. Gregor Ahoronian has removed his| the deluge.” 


It is an old and sordid story. 
When will Americans, especially rich Ameri- 
cans, “get onto the game”? When will they 
patronize, when they desire their faces and 
figures perpetuated in paint, bronze or 
marble, really able, serious and conscien 


| tious American artists, who will not pro- 


duce “painted mannikins” and “prostitute 
their art,” simply to please and flatter, and 





dred,” which co-operates with the Frater- 
nité des Artistes of Paris, announces that 

















OLD MASTERS 


Exceptional Opportunities of making private 
purchase from historic and family Collections of 
GENUINE OLD MASTERS and OBJETS D’ART 
can be afforded to American Collectors and repre- 
sentatives of Museums by 

ARTHUR RUCK 
4, BERKELEY ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Agent for the sale of important works of art 

















the work of relieving distress among the 
families of French Soldier-Artists is still 
being actively pushed. 


The plan for putting the society on an 


income-producing basis, announced in a! 
| former issue of the Art News, is now being | 


put into effect, and the necessary “litera- 
ture,” is being sent to those interested. | 


_ The American Committee has sent to the 
Fraternité in all, $43,600.62, and will begin 
making regular remittances again in No-| 
vember. 





who do not resort to studio receptions 

vaudeville, social advertising, etc., to cap 

ture, or aid in capturing, patrons. 
Sympathy is widely expressed for Mrs. 


| Tartoue, whose part in this last art tragedy 


—or is it comedy—was inspired solely by 
wifely devotion. 





Mrs. Dodge Married 


Mrs. Mabel S. Dodge, former wife of 
Edwin Dodge, a Boston architect, was mar- 
ried to Maurice Sterne, a Russian painter, 
August 18th last by a Justice of the Peace 
at Peekskill, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sterne is well known in art circles, 


|and up to two years ago had a studio at 


A letter received by Mr. Coffin last June 
from M. Léon Bonnat, president of the 
Fraternité des Artistes, informed him that | 
with the $12,000 net proceeds of the exhibi- | 
tion and sale at the American Art Galleries | 
in May, last and 150,000 francs realized by | 
the Fraternité’s exhibition in Paris at about | 


the same time, the needs of their many de-| D 


pendents were provided until the advent of | 
cold weather. | 


23 Fifth Avenue. She has displayed con- 
siderable interest in “futuristic” work, and 
it was through her influence that several 
exhibitions of the work of that school were 
held. Henri Matisse, the father of the 
“Futuristic” movement, visited the United 
States at the request of the former Mrs. 
odge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sterne are residing at Cro- 
ton-on-the-Hudson. 








ESTABLISHED 1800 


tw Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in “*Old Masters” exclusively 





707 FIFTH AVE. at 55th Street NEW YORK 








ing more profitable or safe 

than a choice collection of ex- 

amples of the “Old Masters.” 
The number available to private 
purchasers is ever becoming less- 
ened. We are constantly on the 
search for fine paintings by the 
early Masters and many of our 
“discoveries” have gone to enrich 
important museums and private 
collections. Paintings purchased 
from us are always exchangeable at 
the full purchase price. 


N S an investment there is noth- = 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PAINTINGS 
It THE GALLERIES ON REQUEST 








Young’s Art Galleries 













Gome of American Art 





NEW GALLERIES 
66 East Jackson Blvd. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CECILIA SCHIJEWECK 


Successor to 
Henry’ Reinhardt 


MILWAUKEE 
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Paintings 
Rare Objects of Art 











FOR SALE.—New Zealand, Polynesian! and{African Art 


Rare collection of Antique Carvings and Weapons, 
also unique old European Firearms. 


OLDMAN, 77 BRIXTON, HILLJLONDON 





Particulars free. 
—_—_—_——— 











Will sacrifice two XVIIth Cen- 
tury Dutch paintings. Authenticity 
unquestionable. Immediate __re- 
sults necessary. A. B., “American 
Art News” office. 

















Mr. Rowland of Burnham Market, King’s 
specializes in Old Sheffield bric-a-brac, East 
Lynn, (England), Nelson’s’ Birthplace), 
Anglian Furniture, open to act as English 
buyer for American Collector of more seri- 
ous pieces. 


ARTISTS’ CARDS 














largely 


35 cents a line—minimum 4 lines. 





A cultured gentlemen, knowing several 
languages with high record of integrity 
‘and having experience in the art business, 
‘wishes to secure a high position in an im- 
‘portant concern of art or as director of a 
gallery of a private collector. Care A. D. C. 
American Art News. 


WANTED for the winter, or part of the 

winter, a furnished studio apartment 
with two bedrooms. Address with partic- 
ulars: Harrison Bennett, Cochituate, Mass. 


STUDIO in Carnegie Hall, large, attrac- 
tive, with bedroom, may be sub-let to 
satisfactory party from Sunday noon to 
Thursday noon of each week. Address: 
Artist, 42 Davis Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 











T° LEASE—by the year. 
Art Association of 
Ave., Newport, R. I. 
the Secretary. 


F REDERIC Remington—Will sell for the 

_cause of the Allies, an indisputable 
original Frederic Remington painting. Box 
708, Hotel Arlington, West 25th St., New 


York. 


Studios of the 
ewport, 76 Bellevue 
Rent $400. Address 





THE School of Design and Liberal Arts 
. Studios, 44 West 57th Street. Courses 
in design, life drawing, composition, mura! 
embroidery and painting. Modern literature 
and modern history classes on Monday 
and Thursday afternoons, and museum 
study on Monday mornings are open to 
special students. Address Irene Weir, Di- 
rector, care of Art Alliance of America, 








10 East 47 St., N. Y. City. 


10 AMERICAN ART NEWS. 

















LEWIS av [POS N-M.VOSE | scott & Fowles || JACQUES 


SIMMONS HICH CLASS PAINTINGS SELIGMANN 


] I Rue St. Dominique 
Ancien Palais Sagan 
and Old Masters EARLY ENGLISH ( ) 





GALLERIES ote 














































































































BARBIZON 
AMERICAN Paw 
605 Fifth Avenue MODERN DUTCH ; 
NEW YORK Jacques Seligmann &Co |} 
Cc. : 
LONDON—180 New Bond Street BOSTON 590 F ifth Avenue 705 Fifth Avenue 3 
PARIS—16 Rue de Ja Paix 398 BOYLSTON STREET Between 47th and 48th Streets NEW YORK a 
| NEW YORK | } 
- | 
. Old Spanish Art pers . e 
oF, ° iS 
) RALSTON HUGO BRAUNER | F olsom Galleries Henry Reinhardt & Son 
| G ALLERI ES meager an 396 Fifth Avenue (bet. 36 & 37 Sts.) || 
XHIB of antique furniture, | ' 
| | FE victures, Hispano moresaue ewer | ee vm sea P,: | Oia and Modern 4 
| a % ina aad af oo ae ~ cP ed 8 t : 
HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS | ey MODERATE PRICES. . | ws nai “ ine Alia Daintings j 
OF THE EARLY ENGLISH : 
&BARBIZON SCHO@IS | :  w | : 
SOriginal Etchings || Satinover Galleries |} DREYFOUS | i 
Clo Spo Bigls IMPORTERS OF || 582 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK | Nem York: 565 Wifth Avenue % 
Old English ara Selected Old Masters Antique and Modern ||) gnicago: 536 8. @lichigan Avenue 
AAQULONVOOANOOOOINAOGNNOAYOLSNIGNULVOALAULUNUHVOLYROTUO ARO E TOGA AOA WORKS OF ART Yaris: 12 lace Dtiee 
367 FIFTH AVENUE ~NEW YORK 3 West 56th Street - New York Furniture, Enamels, China, | 
AT 46th STREET PARIS Fine Leather Goods, Ete. LONDON || 














— iN. E. MONTROSS 








Arthur Tooth & Sons 


Works of Art E. es BABCOCK Established 1842 
uccessor to 
MONTROSS GALLERY SNEDECOR ART GALLERIES | High Class Paintings 





19 East 49th Street London: 155 New Bond Street 


550 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK FINE QUALITY PAINTINGS 
| | Paris; 41 Boulevard des Capucines 
[PORTRAITS ||-pRank PARTRIDGE | 

































































Art Salon Universal : i verican Old English Furniture ee ‘ 
416 MADISON AVENUE: > “TPE R Antique Chinese Porcelains | ea ee, 
eae eames TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 1480 7 SCHOOLS & WORKS OF ART " 








C.& E. CANESSA 741 FIFTH ave. : NEW YORK | 
: ee Telephone Plaza 6093 APPRAISERS aa eee | YAMANAKA & CO. 
































Antique Works of Art 
, Paris: 125 Champs Ely EMILE PARES FE. F. B 254 Fifth Avenue § New York 
: 2 aden erpse seed ; onaventure 
Naples: Piazza di Martiri || Antiquities and Art Objects-—- Tableaux Take pleasure in announcing that on 
New York: 1 West 50th St.|| 20 EAST s5th STREET, NEW YORK W. orks of Art : 
ear PARIS—l1 Place du Palais Sourbon Books in fine Bindings November First 
Engravings, Drawings tines ci di 
ki &T ier T J LARKIN High CTun Pain lings eir new’ galleries will be opened at 
Vickery At ins 1) ~ 
Poems ee | 601 FIFTH AVENUE oor Fi in ATEROS 
ENGRAVINGS, . POMEL AINS Ancient Persian Pottery dheve tetp-claht axest BET. 53RD AND 54TH STREETS) 
AND OBJECTS OF ART 104 NEW BOND ST. LONDON NEW YORK The Old Shops will remain open until April Ist, 1918 











550 Sutter Street San Francisco 


SELIGMANN ||| JOHN LEVY |, bate Keer 1 | HAMBURGER Fes 
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HIGH CLASS x PARIS 
Works : 
x 
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Antique Works oi Art, Curi- 
osities, Tapestries, China, 
Decorative Furniture * 


PARIS 


362 Rue St. Honore 
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725 Fifth Avenue 


od 


Ss Ancient Pictures 
Specialty Dutch, 
Flemish Schools 


| PRAIRIE RRR 3 








PA I N T l N G S 709 Fifth Ave., New York 
of Art 


Will Remove early in November to 
23 Place Vendome, Paris 3 
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Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. | ||| 14 East 46th Street 


Incorporated 





OPPOSITE THE RITZ-CARLTON 
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7 W. 36th St., New York 
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~ In writing to advertisers please mention the AMERICAN ART NEWS 





